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SOUTH AFRICA— 
Land of Health 


“Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling among 
mountains and hills; blossoms of peach and plum filling the valleys with 
colour; the perfume of orange groves; the profusion of wild flowers; 
the camp fire and the thrill of wild game in the Lowveld; the picturesque 
Kraals and laughter-loving Natives; the quest of open roads trailing to far 
horizons; the sparkling air of the Highveld; sea and sun bathing on golden 
beaches; the bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these memories and 
the joyous feeling of health and fitness after my last holiday in South Africa 


will lure me back there before long.” 
These are an LEnelish visitor’s impressions of travel in South Africa. 


May we send you our descriptive booklet “South Africa Calling” to 
assist you in planning your next overseas tour? The book will be posted 
gratis on request to The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 
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A. T. UNDERWOOD, | 
The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
Phone Crawley $28.) 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 


MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 
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¥. D. eer id MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
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SURREY & “SUSSEX, 


FLATS adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT, 


CENTRAL HEATING: 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the 
most beautiful development in London. Flats face 
lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. 


Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. PASSENGER LIFTS, 


KENT, 





Builder Owners : 


JOHN LAING & SON, LTD 


TENNIS COURTS, 
GARAGES, ETC 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


PHONE: PUTNEY 2166 
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HEALTH versus URBANITY | M A N O R FI E ' DS 
\ TELWYN) answers the yWestion Where ania 

modern man or woman gain health and ease | 
without losing touch with culture and new ideas ? PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15 
town for the modern spirit. Welwyn re ety rege AO) 
the Me — lis » tuinutes distant bv fast trains) | 
without be -ubmerged Ho mises are to let from £42 | 
to £150 p.a.. or t buy fre BD to £2,300. Lovely 
wooded sites available \ B Guide from S. P 
Howat Estate Of \ ee Garden City. Herts. |} 56 BROMPTON 


ROAD, &.W.3. 


GARDEN 


lnded position and 


CITY, 


convenient for all 








An excellent HOUSE, in good order, with | NEAR CROWBOROUGRH. 
8 large and 2 smaher seception rooms. Level field for] DENCE with truly 
games. Electr elit, Central heating, Garage, 3 Cot- | structed Electric Light, 
taves, Oueres. 1 let furnished. Rent, £400 p.a.,]3 ree.. 4 bath, Pleasure 
or hiouse at 75 p.a. The whole | Farmery, Garage, Stabling. 






property would be sold or other divided 


Would be | 
Very suitable to school Deta trom the Sole Agents, 
FARPRROTIER ELLIS & CO., 26 Dover Street, W.1. | 
Regent 5681 ' WHITEMAN & Co., as 


magnificent views. 


Grounds, 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


"SUSSEX 


A DIGNIFIED 


Central Heating. 
4 Cottages, 
38 or 58 Acres. 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD. 


above. 


RESI- 
Soundly con- 
12. bed., 
Model 


Felephone 
Kens. 0026-7, 


HANTS 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF ANDOVER. MAGNIFI- 
CENT OLD WORLD RESIDENCE, rich with old oak 
beams and tiled roof. 4 bedrooms, 2 receptions, bath, &e 
2 Large 
6} ACRES—£2,500 FREEHOLD. 
WHITEMAN 


Garages. Numerous Outbuildings 


& Co., as above. 











SOUTH AMERICA: 


BY “ 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 





All Wool. 


This 





: : yr Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
3 > } " [pp 3 4 
gg sede ching ae ee * ea eon GOL Robertson, Hunting- Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
TOURS TO PORTL GAL 7 MADEIRA | gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS | Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA | Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Por fult particulars apply to: Rug 70” x 554”, fringed ends. 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED . q ss 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, | Tet are ee 
AMERICA HOUSF, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 3 | Coloured illustrated list, post free. 
GOREE, \\ ATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) | COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
me range uchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southa = ou | Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab, 1873. 





FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans : 


Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 





Made in Scotland 


Argyll, Black Watch, 




















HE i RTE SH SN MET 


YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 








requires one million 5/- to 
to mankind on the seas 


the Life-Boat Service 
great work of service 


Every year 
continue its 


round the British Isles. 


is the task of these brave men 


distress- 


{ 
( 
| 
{ 
( 
} a 
| WILL YOU SEND 
( 
( 
{ 
( 


to answer every signal of 
—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


°/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 


showing Bungalows, 
Ciub Houses, 
Pavilions, etc., also 
Garages, Sheds, 
Greenhouses and 


Portable Buildings 





Browne & Lilly building, because 
splendid construction and_ lasting 
keeps its good appearance and 
of your property Browne 
greatest satisiaction 


VERY 

of its 

durability, 
increases the value 
& Lilly Buildings otler the 
money can buy. 


GARAGES from £7:14:0 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


of all kinds. Of . 

fue Fart or HARROWBY, Lr-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B E., a it our permanent THAMES SIDE, READIN 
Houorary Treasurer Secretary. Show Grounds. ‘Phone: Reading 4489. ‘Grams: Portable, Rea 

— ———__. on 
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was Cruise INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS since 
1918 has maintained Service Centres 
in a number of strategic places in Europe. 
| The main purpose is international and inter- 
racial understanding, based on a_ recog- 
nition of “that of God” in all men. Reliet 
| work, peace propaganda, international con- 
| ferences, student clubs, prison reform, 
press publicity, are among the forms of 
service. 














The chief Quaker Centres are at Paris, 

Berlin, Geneva, Vienna, but the service 
is also carried on in co-operation with local 
Friends in Amsterdam, The Hague, Prague, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Salonika. 





¢¢ e@ J) 
wMepice Centres of the Friends’ International 
Service are also established in the Near 


(35,000 tons) East, in India, China and parts of Africa. 
Britain's largest and finest cruising liner } 
From Southampton to LISBON, MADEIRA, This Service is suffering severely from 
CANARY ISLES and THE TROPICS . the depreciated value of the £ abroad 
iSdays .. .. «. from 26 gns. | and from the financial depression in 
JAN. 26. WEST INDIES CRUISE America reducing the share borne by 
| 


“ Horreric” from Southampton, 45 days from 90 gns. American Fr iends. 
Other cruises, February 6, March 16, April 18. 





Apply Cunard White Star Ltd., London, Liverpool Contributions (which may be earmarked for any field or | 
or local agents. service) should be sent to the Secretary of the Friends 
Service Council, Friends House, Euston Road, London, 


Cunard Wbile Slap! || eeengenn emo wrens 
Good News from Abroad 


(7) The Bible in Spzin 


Ever since George Borrow wrote his famous book, 
“The Bible in Spain,” the work of the Bible Society 
in that country has had a fascination for many people, 
and it is good to be able to report that the circulation 
of the Scriptures in Spain has mightily increased since 
Borrow’s day. 


Last year no fewer than 208,000 copies of Holy “COURTINE ” 


Writ were circulated in Spain, and the interest taken LININGS— 
in the work of the Society is real and deep. Only a | 


































woven and guaranteed by 


few weeks ago a Deputation from the London Bible ae ae 
a . . s ¢ oO 

House visited Spain on behalf of the Society, and at a | his best. These guaranteed 
B 7 i - Linings are obviously finer, 

largely attended meeting of evangelical Christians in stronger, more even. Their 
te silky finish endures every 
Madrid a vote of thanks and appreciation for all that | stress. Tearing and split- 
had b ‘ ‘ | ting is obviated, and the 
ad been done was passed with great enthusiasm. garment remains shapel7 


and easy to the last. For 


Spain is going through troublous times, and its people pe Nag be Ml 
need all the guidance and comfort that God's Word =e le tan te 
can most surely supply. The present situation, therefore, to use only 


calls for renewed efforts to place the Scriptures in the 3é 
homes of the Spanish people. 


Will you help in this great and urgent work? 


(REGIST 






Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, The name is 
on the selvedge, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. J | if any sificntey ix 1 


n obtainma “ COURTINE ” ININGS, write direct ta 
the Manufacturers: COURTAULDS, Ltd., 16 «St. Wartin’' s-le rand, 


ic me ae London, E.C.1. 
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GLORIOUS HEALTHFULM0. 5, 


XMAS CRUISE 


ON THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUIsiNg 

LINER. FITTr&D WITH LATEST  IMPROVEMENTs [ZADING 

ENSURING UTMOST STEADINESS AT Eq @ Azur 
The D 


Arandora Star}: 


The: “* 


to MADEIRA, TENERIFFE J 1: 
and WEST AFRICA]*% 











FROM SOUTHAMPTON — 
DEC. 22 for 20 Days <n 
From 34 GUINEAS Inclusive Seeing 


also JAN. 26 to APRIL 11 Unique Wes 
AVA WINTER CRUISElinsn 


O JAVA, MALAYA, BALI, CEYLON. SOUTH AFRICA, fipr (An 
CAIRO, TUNIS, ETC. 21,450 MILES from 145 GNS. Inclusive 


Brochures, Ship Plans, Maps, and full details free 








BLUE STAR Chief Passenger Office : 3, Lower Regent Street, London, Orr 
S.W.1 5 Head Office: 40, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 ; Liverpcol, Birmingham 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents, 


Dee, 2310 
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speech, 

old Jap 

Skis, skates, and chest-protectors; - ™ : 
. ins uld 

snowballing, sliding and codes in Mi anderst 

TT de doze. ea afar stro 
r Instead: tennis (if it’s not too hot); Smcertain 
golf on two courses (the famous amin favo 

i Palace Championship Short Course Ra Sich a 
H and the Torbay Country Club’s mMilienate 
ll full 18"); squash, badminton, Mand Ch 
swimming, a wonderful ‘gym’, methe pr 

dancing, talkies, entertainments. i Which 

Oh, we forgot to mention that im? the 

extras are banned, too. Al the i wales 

second paragraph is, of course, in- i though 

cluded in the terms. a 

ermit, 


| PALACE £: 
: HOTEL 
‘TORQUAY! 


(The correct reply to “Where are you wintering?’’) 
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ENERAL SMUTS’ conception of a European policy 
for this country is discussed at some length on 
mother page, for it is in regard to this that the most 
minnediate action is called for. But the crux of the 
mipeech, it is safe to say, is the declaration that “‘ the 
Mold Japanese alliance may have been, and in my opinion 
mrs, a mistake,” and that “our Far Eastern policy 
thould be based on friendship with all, and exclusive 
Minderstandings and alliances with none.” There is a 
ir stronger movement than is generally suspected in 
sgcertain Whitehall departments, and in the Cabinet itself, 
ma favour of a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
much a step would be an unqualified disaster. It would 
miienate this country fatally from the United States 
mind China and from practically all the Dominions, and 
mthe proposal to establish such relations with a State 
m¥hich left the League of Nations rather than conform 
m0 the principles of the Covenant would be unthinkable 
unless there were evidence that it was being seriously 
thought of. We desire to live, as General Smuts says, on 
Bierms of as cordial friendship with Japan as her policies 
emit, but all talk of an alliance, whether prompted 
by military or commercial motives, is pernicious to the 
hst degree. If General Smuts has given the idea its 
eu) de grace he has rendered conspicuous service to the 
Commonwealth. 
: * 
A Misconceived Agitation 
The agitation about the so-called National Declaration 
Mgues some perversity and considerable lack of pro- 
portion. reasons for the declaration are put 
orward by the organizers. Whatever its result it will 
wt the average citizen of this country thinking on the 
responsibilities of the country as a member of the League. 
the replies are numerous and predominantly favourable 


* * * 


Three 


ase aad 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


it will demonstrate to the world this country’s unshaken 
faith in the League at a moment when considerable 
pessimism regarding the League’s future is rife, and at 
the same time strengthen the hands of the consistent 
supporters of the League in Parliament and in the 
Cabinet. All that is obviously to the good. What is 
there to set against it? Apart from the question on the 
private manufacture of armaments, which a great many 
people would hesitate to answer with a simple Yes or a 
simple No, potential signatories are simply asked their 
view about certain provisions of the Covenant and a 
proposal—for the all-round abolition of national military 
and naval aircraft—which the British Government itself 
put forward at Geneva, subject to the important proviso 
(with which signatories are quite free to qualify their 
answers) that some scheme for the international control 
of civil aircraft must evolved. The ballot itself 
could at the worst not do half the harm that the con- 


troversy stirred up in regard to it may. 
* * * * 


M. Flandin’s Good Start 

France has taken peacefully the transition from M. 
Doumergue to M. Flandin. The political truce continues 
and its perpetuation is made the more likely by the 
abandonment of the 
tutional reforms on which the late Premier set his heart. 
The Cabinet itself in spite of certain changes, notably 
the disappearance of General Pétain, 
as a whole, and the declaration of policy made by the 
Prime Minister deserved the 
reception and favourable vote which it got. Government 
declarations, of course, are comparatively easy to draft. 


be 


more controversial of the consti- 


is not weakened 


new on Tuesday good 


The test is in administration. M. Flandin suggests 
that his Government intends to govern, and _ street 


demonstrations by the various Right and Left organiza- 
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tions are to be prohibited. About foreign policy the 
declaration says little, but there are encouraging refer- 
ences to the necessity for the abolition of barriers to 
trade. Altogether a good start has been made, and 
France, prepared for any crisis a week ago, is entitled 
to feel considerable relief. 

* * * * 


The Increase of Drunkenness 

The increase in convictions for drunkenness recorded 
for last year must in the main be accounted for by the 
reduction in the price of beer and its slightly increased 
gravity. Restrictions on consumption, whether in the 
form of duties or closing hours, unquestionably have a 
direct effect in promoting sobriety. But it would be 
wrong to assume that the improvement of the last four- 
teen years is solely due to such restrictions. The year 
1931 may fairly be compared with 1933, since in each case 
for about three-quarters of the year the price of beer was 
what it is-today, and during the remaining months it was 
a penny a pint higher. Yet in 1931 the convictions were 
42,343, and in 1933 they were only 36,285—that is, higher 
by 6,000 than in 1932, but lower by 6,000 than in the 
really comparable year 1931. In the seven preceding 
years there had been a steady fall from the 1924 figure, 
which was 79,082. Weare entitled to conclude that there 
has been a marked improvement in the national habits in 
respect of temperance due to other causes than direct 
restrictions, but that none the less a removal of restric- 
tions at once causes a certain set-back. In view of that 
fact, and the persistence of drunkenness, there is no 
excuse for neglecting the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. It is particularly desirable that the Carlisle 
experiment, whose success may be regarded as proved, 
in spite of deliberate detraction, should be repeated in 
other areas. 

* * * * 

Order in the Saar 

The Prime Minister’s perfectly plain statement about 
the terms on which British citizens are being recruited 
for the Saar police force ought to silence any honest critics 
finally. The others there are no known means of silenc- 
ing, short of Herr Hitler’s methods. The reasons for 
strengthening. the Saar police between now and_ the 
plebiscite are obvious. The desirability of having order 
maintained by police rather than by foreign troops called 
in from outside is no less obvious. The capacity of 
British recruits to carry out these particular duties with 
efficiency and good humour would, it might be supposed, 
be generally recognized. Nothing can be more proper 
than that all League States should give what help they 
can to a League Commission faced with problems of 
extraordinary difficulty. As for the cry raised by some 
of our journalistic patriots that Germany dislikes the 
recruitment of British police for the Saar, it may reason- 
ably be asked on what grounds Germany, having resigned 
from the League of Nations, is to be allowed a veto either 
on League policy or on the free action of individual 
Englishmen. The so-called ‘Saar Sensation” is, in 
fact, about as sensational as a Belisha beacon. 

* * * * 

A Check on Ribbon Building 

The Ministers of Health and Transport having declared 
jointly that ribbon development of roads is ugly, un- 
economic and potentially dangerous, and that they are 
studying ways of checking the evil, two assumptions may 
reasonably be made: (1) Preventive legislation, sooner 
or later, will be passed to stop the loss of life and the 
frustration of the purposes for which arterial roads are 
built. (2) Exploiting builders will hasten to make hay 
while the sun shines. These are the facts which have 









= 
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called forth the cogent letter addressed to the Minister 
by a group of persons well qualified to speak on behalf ol ted 
the preservation of England and the.rights of TOad-sey, ht 
They urge that speed in legislation has become more thay 5 ‘ed | 
ever necessary since profiteers, will certainly acceleraty ro wed 
their schemes in view of the Ministers’ pronouncemen; patter 
Powers have already been conferred on the Count, o f 
Councils of Surrey, Middlesex and Essex to contro] pa 
building along their main roads. Pending more drastip tboee 


legislation, a short measure conferring similar Powers on Mh the Ai 
all County Councils would do something to stop this 


és Nes . gamit 
disastrous process of exploitation, and it is satisfactory Cf 
to know that the Government is to introduce such a Bil, aid 
It would be more satisfactory to know that it intended rs 


to secure to the public some part at any rate of th The & 


increased values with which contiguous land-ownex ubsid’ 
. ° Ny) 

are endowed by the construction of arterial roads, ener 

ae ae burder 

The Betting Bill dietary 

From first to last the Betting Bill has been subjected i " 

to fierce opposition by the Tory right wing, with yf, ani 

Churchill, especially in the concluding stages, taking the pa 

lead. A major concession to this group, representing ‘ i 

5 orews 


those who dislike all restrictions whatsoever upon facilities 
for gambling, was made in the original drafting of the J Hopp 
Bill, by the omission to face the main problems of off-the. J Jn 

course betting. That concession having been made, it J py Ir 
followed as a logical sequel that the attempt to provide § Austr 
against football pool betting should be abandoned, § ofan 
The obstructors did not hesitate to invoke noble prin. § (over 
ciples in their efforts to make the measure ineffective in J jg cor 
other ways. Thus, it was in the name of the freedom of J Qecar 
the Press that they prevailed on the Government to J exam 
weaken the clauses against newspaper propaganda in § float 
regard to public lotteries. And they attempted—but § yith 
this time in vain—to establish an analogy between the J) joom. 
powers of search granted under the Disaffection Bill and J desig 
powers to search the premises of professionals engaged to by 
in the illegal sale of lottery tickets. The analogy was § gtab 
ingenious, but utterly unreal, and Sir John Gilmour had § Ame 
no difficulty in exposing its falsity. In making his debat- J yhiel 
ing points Mr. Churchill undoubtedly scored, but only § {ap f 
because the Government has an unfortunate record in J jt js 


regard to search-warrants. aero} 
* * * * not ¢ 

The Italian Corporative State ACI 
It has long been Signor Mussolini’s intention that Ix 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies should be superseded, J of 
at the proper time, by a body designated to express the J in h 
will of the Corporative State. It had been supposed J Asse 
that this body would be the National Council of Cor J of t 


porations established four years ago in anticipation of J an ¢ 
the creation of the Corporations themselves. But his J dimi 
speech to the assembly of 800 persons chosen to form the fF chea 
councils of the 22 corporations recently created appeared J and 
to indicate that this new body is to be the assembly of J Aca 
his choice, which is to form the supreme deliberative J Lor 
body in the Fascist State. In any case the solemn § com 
occasion of its meeting at Rome was hailed by the Duce § con: 


as the inauguration of a new.stage in the system hes § be 
building up. There already exist the syndicates, fede the 
ations and confederations of employees and employe F Hu; 


in industry. The Councils of the 22 new Corporations 


will be charged with the duty of planning and controlling To 
the whole industrial life of the country, each for its own I 
section ; and the Assembly of the Councils will presu wg 
ably unify their efforts. Signor Mussolini introduces Spe 
the world to the machinery of his planned State. It “s 

TC 


next remains to show how that machinery will work: 
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The Sugar Monopoly Danger 

the kind of monopoly created temporarily and for a 
jmited period by the Hops Marketing: Scheme, under 
yhich a ring of producers is allowed to create a monopoly 
dosed against all potential competition, is always to be 
viewed with the utmost suspicion. As for the latest 
nove in the same field, the attempt of a small circle of 
sar manufacturers and refiners—-with one large concern 
jwarfing all the others—to establish a complete monopoly 
ifsugar production, protected by statutory powers under 
the Agricultural Marketing Acts, it has only to be 
«amined to be condemned. The proposal is ‘made 
superficially attractive by the suggestion that the bect 
absidy, instead of being paid by the Treasury, should 
he met by the levy of }d. a pound on all sugar sold. 
The Spectator has consistently condemned the _ beet 
subsidy, but if it is to continue at all, let it fall on the 
general body of taxpayers, not be laid as an oppressive 
burden on the workers and the unemployed in whose 
dietary sugar figures, and should figure, largely. The 
tax on bakers, confectioners, jam-makers and the choco- 
late firms would, of course, be intolerable. The 
Wilfrid Greene Committee on the beet subsidy has still 
to report, but it is well that the public should be fully 
forewarned of the monopoly proposals. 


Hopping the Atlantic 

In his recent announcement about the inauguration 
by Imperial Airways of a seven days’ air service to 
Australia, Sir Eric Geddes spoke also of the possibilities 
ofaregular Atlantic service. This was not mere fantasy, 
Government officials are known to have been recently 
incommunication with representatives of the Seadrome 
Ocean Dock Corporation, whose invention has been 
examined and approved by the United States Government. 
Floating seadromes, anchored in mid-ocean, complete 
with flight-deck, hotel accommodation and_ storage 
rom, are no longer a vague distant possibility. The 
design has been worked out in every detail and shown 
to be practicable. There is nothing to prevent their 
establishment, say 450 miles apart, between Europe and 
America or on any other sea-route, except the expense, 
which is calculated at about £6,000,000 a drome. So 
far from that being regarded as an insuperable difliculty, 
it is even calculated that a passage by transatlantic 
aeroplane, allowing for the charges of the seadromes, would 
not cost more than a first-class ticket on a luxury liner. 

* * * x 

A Cheap Labour Reservoir 

Lord Hugh Cecil gave an interesting demonstration 
of the mediaevalism to which he occasionally reverts 
in his speech on the school leaving age at the Church 
Assembly on Tuesday. Opposing a motion in favour 
of the raising of the school age, he declared it to be 
an economic fallacy to say that raising the age would 
diminish unemployment. On the contrary, to prevent 
cheap labour going into industry was to restrict industry, 
and to restrict industry was to create unemployment. 
Academically the thesis can no doubt be argued, but 
lord Hugh would find it hard to sustain. it against any 
competent economist—quite apart from humanitarian 
considerations. Unfortunately he was not content to 
be merely academic, but declared the supporters of 
the motion wrong in every single respect. Yet Lord 
Hugh presumably believes in the Factory Acts. 

* * ve * 

Too Strenuous Sport 

The England v. Italy football match has aroused a 
controversy as acute as so-called body-line bowling did. 
Sport can evidently promote antagonism as well as 
friendship between nations. When games degenerate 
into a business or a war they had better be dropped. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Sir John 
Simon made, in the debate on the Private Manufacture 
of Armaments, what many supporters of the Government 
believe to be the worst speéch of his carecr as Foreign 
Secretary. It exhibited an absence, remarkable in so 
eminent a lawyer, of a sense of atmosphere. Major Attlee 
had opened with a speech that was dignified and 
restrained and unprovocative. The depth of feeling of 
the House was proved by the unusually large attendance 
that his speech attracted and the frequent appeals to 
him to speak up. Then came Sir John, long-winded, 
vehement, theatrical, dragging in the name of the King 
in order to heighten his effects, seizing every opportunity 
to make Party scores. He said so little about the Govern- 
ment policy that it was left for Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
who lead for the Liberals, to state exactly what the 
Government had done in regard to this question at 
Geneva. Mr. Baldwin did his best in a good-humoured 
and well-balanced speech at the close to redeem the 
Government’s position, but it was felt that the contri- 
bution of Sir John Simon was one that may do permanent 
harm to the Government in the country. This impression 
has been confirmed by members who visited their con- 
stituencies during the Armistice week-end. 

* S * * 


The only other notable feature of the debate was a 
thoughtful speech by a young back-bench Conservative, 
Mr. Richard Law. He pointed out that whenever the 
Foreign Secretary spoke on any Peace question, it was 
always to demonstrate the enormous difficulties in the 
way of the adoption of any particular policy, and he ended 
with an effective comparison of Sir John to a timid yachts- 
man, who always preferred when the weather was thick 
to remain near the shore, a policy which, though it might 
appear safe, was, as every sailor knew, more dangerous 
than putting out to sea and facing the gale. This speech 
rather surprisingly received a special word of commenda- 
tion from Mr. Baldwin. 

* * * * 


Mr. Churchill again led the rebels on the Betting Bill 
and enjoyed himself enormously. He seemed to be 
back in spirit again to the carly years of the century, 
when, as the new recruit and “ enfant terrible” of a 
resurgent Liberal Party, he used to bait and badger 
the Conservative Government night after night until 
they writhed in impotent anger. He was aided on 
Monday night by the ineffectiveness of the Home 
Secretary. Sir John Gilmour is primarily a_ stone- 
waller. When the Government intend to stand firm 
and refuse to be “drawn” on some dangerous con- 
troversy, there is no man who can do it better than 
Sir John. But something more than stubbornness is 
needed to pilot a highly contentious measure through a 
committee in which the main opponents come from the 
Government side of the House. What is required is 
good-humour and persuasiveness and, if these fail, the 
power of giving taunt for taunt. Sir John seemed to 
be armed with little more than his departmental brief. 


* * * x: 


But there was more in his opposition than dislike of 
the Betting Bill or his incurable desire to make as much 
mischief as possible for the National Government. 
He wanted to test his strength for the great Indian 
fight of the next session. Most of the opponents of 
the Betting Bill will be his allies then and he was putting 
them through a preliminary gallop. Indeed he boasted 
to some of his friends that night that he was getting 
himself into training for the India Bill. 
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RONOUNCEMENTS on foreign affairs generally, 
or particular aspects of them, have been coming 
thick in the last few days. Almost everyone except the 
Foreign Secretary seems to have something of moment 
to say about them. Sir John Simon did, indeed, speak 
at some length in last week’s debate on the private 
manufacture of armaments, but he appeared to consider 
it more important to diverge into philippics of his own 
against the League of Nations Union and the Union of 
Democratic Control than to indicate what the positive 
policy of Great Britain at Geneva, if any, was. The 
declaration on that subject—a perfectly satisfactory one 
—was left to Mr. Baldwin, who significantly began by 
commending Mr. Richard Law for a speech devoted mainly 
to strictures on the conduct of the country’s foreign 
policy. Of that particular debate little need be said. 
The investigation by a committee of the American 
Senate into the abuses arising out of the private manu- 
facture of armaments has naturally and rightly had its 
reactions here. But it does not warrant the Labour 
Party in taking for granted that the total abolition 
of private manufacture is the only way to reform, nor 
justify the Liberal Party in assuming that a Parliamentary 
inquiry in this country, whatever its precise status, 
would produce results comparable with those yielded 
by the Washington investigation. A system of rigid 
control of exports by Governments, with full disclosure of 
every transaction to some central international committee, 
would at any rate diminish the “ grave objections ” 
attendant on the private manufacture of and _ traffic 
in armaments, and it is satisfactory to learn from Mr. 
Baldwin that the Government is to press at Geneva 
for the general adoption of the convention, already 
drafted, which embodies such provisions. 

But the declaration on foreign policy that demands 
attention was not made in the course of the debate in 
question, nor by the Prime Minister at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, but by General Smuts at the dinner given him 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs on Monday. 
On such a subject the South African statesman speaks 
with peculiar authority. As a member of the War 
Cabinet long before the Armistice and a delegate at the 
Peace Conference after it, he was intimately concerned 
with the framing of external policy, and since then he 
has combined with wide experience and intimate know- 
ledge a position of detachment which enables him some- 
times to take steadier and clearer views than politicians on 
whom European problems press with too intense insis- 
tence. With General Smuts’ diagnosis of the ills of 
Europe there will be little quarrel. The fear complex 
and the inferiority complex are responsible for nine-tenths 
of the perils that impend. Both must somehow be 
eliminated, and the instrument in either case must be the 
League of Nations, for through the League, and in no 
other way, can Germany be given equality and France 
General Smuts, it is true, makes certain reser- 
He denounces without qualification the idea of 
an armed League. He wants at Geneva a conference- 
room, not a War Office. But he is uncompromising in 
his faith in the collective system, and agrees that national 
forces acting under the aegis of the League may on occasion 
be needed * to support peace.” That gives full provision for 
a guarantee by the League of the security France demands, 


security. 
vations. 


But what Germany demands is something different. 
She has been promised “ equality of rights in a system 
which would provide security for all nations” and 
there will be no assurance of peace in Europe till that 
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pledge is fully honoured. There is no reluctance tg 
honour it on the part of the British Government, The 
offer made by Herr Hitler in the memorandum of last 
April (construction of a limited defensive air fone. 
increase of Reichswehr to 300,000 short-service troops : 
postponement for five years of a claim to numerical 
equality in other arms; acceptance of international 
control; complete demilitarization of S.S. and $4. 
forces) has always been accepted here as inherently 
reasonable. It was the French who, alarmed at the 
increases in the German military, naval and air estimates 
disclosed a week or two later, refused to take the offer 
as a basis for discussion, As a consequence Germany 
has proceeded on the path to equality unhindered, 
She is arming in defiance of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and everyone knows it, more from motives of prestige 
than with the idea of aggression. That process will cop. 
tinue. It may continue illicitly, or it may be regularized 
by agreement. Between those alternatives there can be 
no hesitation. 'To regularize it is not simply to capitulate 
to the inevitable. It is merely to give precision to 
the general promise of equality. And there is little 
doubt that Germany values the right to equality more 
than equality itself and would cease (if for financial 
reasons only) to trouble about the latter once she had 
secured the former. 

The situation, as General Smuts most rightly urged, 
must be dealt with without delay. The French, it may 
be contended, are still the obstacle. That remains to be 
discovered. And it is our own Government that must 
discover it. Germany’s rearmament must be dealt 
with in the only possible way. The Foreign Secretary, 
whose Conservative critics charged him in the House 
last week with waiting on the drift of events, declining 
initiatives and refusing those risks that are often actually 
safer than inaction, must act himself or make room 
for someone else who will. The German offer of last 
April, coupled with the equality-cum-security pledge of 
December, 1932, still offers the most hopeful ground 
for an advance. It of course involves Germany's 
return to Geneva, both to the Disarmament Conference 
and to the League itself, for the ** system which would 
provide security for all nations” is obviously the 
system of the League and the special agreements, like 
Locarno, associated with it. That would do something 
to dispel French apprehensions. A_ reaffirmation ot 
Locarno pledges by this country and Italy might doa 
little more. And France must realize, whether she 
admits it openly or not, that the conclusion of some 
agreement with Germany on armaments is the only 
alternative to the unchecked continuance of German re- 
armament on a menacingly extensive scale. To watch 
that happening without the semblance of an attempt to 
stop it in the only way possible is to exalt impotenee above 
statesmanship. When France reflects on the courses 
open to her if, in spite of British and Italian pressure, she 
rejects the attempt to come to terms with Germany, the 
path indicated by her friends may be recognized after all 
as the path of wisdom. . 

General Smuts, looking at this country from the 
standpoint of his distant Dominion, sces it as implicated 
inevitably in the fortunes of Europe. He has no admire 
tion for the ideal of isolation, whether national @ 
Imperial. With unerring accuracy he lays his finger 0 
the Empire’s double réle: ‘ Through Great Britain it 
one foot is firmly planted in this old continent. Throug! 
the Dominions it has its other foot as firmly planted 
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in the outer newer world where the United States 
already plays so great a part.” And not through 
the Dominions only. Our own ties of sympathy and 
understanding with America are close. Our com- 
munity of interests with her, in the matter of the 
naval treaties in particular, is conspicuous. The pre- 
grvation of harmony and the increase of co-operation 
yith the United States must be one of the keynotes of 
our foreign policy. The other must be an unfaltering and 














THE DEPRESSED 


HOUGITI a long time has clapsed since the appointment 

of four special Commissioners to investigate the 
needs of the depressed areas, their work has, on the whole, 
justified itself. It has justified itself both by the 
precision of the reports and by the fact that these have 
formed the basis on which the Government has made 
its decision, though neither the Commissioners nor the 
Government are prepared for the heroic measures which 
the magnitude of the problem demands, The Govern- 
ment has appointed two Commissioners, one for England 
and Wales and one for Scotland, who will keep in constant 
touch with the depressed areas and devote their whole 
time to initiating and organizing schemes for their improve- 
ment. A special sum of money is to be voted by Parlia- 
ment each year to meet the anticipated needs of the 
schemes. The first task of the Commissioners will be 
to examine and carry out measures specially recom- 
mended in the reports. ‘Their subsequent task will be 
to pursue constant inquiries and take continuous action 
in conjunction with the Public Assistance Board, the 
local authorities and the Ministry of Labour. All this is 
rather of the nature of reconditioning than of recon- 
struction. 





























There is one pregnant passage in Mr. J. C. C. Davidson’s 
report on West Cumberland in which he says that his own 
mission to this district inspired a new hope that some- 
thing would be done for the inhabitants, and that the 
latter were entitled to expect it. After these inquiries 
and these reports there could be no question of turning 
back. The Government and the nation are in honour 
committed to action which will bring the depressed areas 
up to the general level of comparative well-being which 
prevails elsewhere. The areas under examination are 
four. There is that comparatively small region of Cum- 
berland which lies between the Lake District and the sea. 
There is the larger region of Tyneside and much of County 
Durham, whose misfortunes are due to the slump in ship- 
building and in mining in a district where most of the 
mines are old. There is South Wales, with its crowded 
valleys whose large population the mines can no longer 
support. And there are the scattered depressed areas of 
Scotland whose blackest spotsare in Lanarkshire. 























The distinguishing feature of these four areas is not 
merely unemployment, but chronic unemployment. 
Their misfortune is not that they are the victims of the 
slump, but that they are the victims of the epoch. They 
had large numbers of unemployed before the slump ; 
they are not benefiting by the trade revival; — their 
unemployed seem likely to remain unemployed if all the 
rest of Britain regains prosperity. It is ne answer to 
their case to say that general measures are being taken 
Which will restore British trade, for such general measures 
will not restore activity to them. One common feature in 
all four reports—and Mr. Chamberlain recognized it— 
is the fact that large numbers of persons have never had a 
day's work for two, three, four or more years. The out- 
look of such persons, and all those dependent on them, is 























undiscouraged resolve to develop all the possibilities of 
the League of Nations. With an intelligent and re- 
sourceful foreign policy we could make clear the road for 
Germany’s return to Geneva, and perhaps even, later, 
for America’s advent there. Without it we must con- 
template with grave alarm not merely the antagonisms 
of Europe but that greater peril in the East of 
which General Smuts spoke at once so gravely and 
so wisely. 









AREA PROPOSALS 






hopeless unless exceptional measures are taken to deal 
with their case. In Durham and Tyneside last June there 
were 63,046 persons who had been out of work for more 
than two years, 40,729 for more than three years, 18,540 
for four years, and 9,246 for more than five years. There 
were 52,506 unemployed men who were married and 
over 35 years of age. 

What is to be done with this surplus, and at present 
almost desperate, body of workers? Mr. Chamberlain 
was right in accepting the recommendation that trans- 
ference of workers to other areas should be facilitated. 
Mr. Lansbury’s objection, that the mere transference of 
population from a less fortunate to a more fortunate area 
does not touch the question of national unemployment, 
was both true and irrelevant. It is proposed not as a 
means of diminishing the sum total of unemployment, 
but as a remedy for the exceptionally harsh and unfair 
conditions under which the depressed areas bear more 
than their share of misery. It is right, as Mr. Chamberlam 
said, that employers who are taking on more hands should 
take some of them from these districts, though this will 
clearly raise housing problems of some difficulty. 

But it is only the young—broadly speaking persons 
under 35—who can benefit by labour transference. 
For them the establishment of local occupational training 
centres provides both a temporary occupation and ‘a 
hope of permanent occupation elsewhere. But such 
measures do not touch that vast residuum of unemployed 
who form the crux of the problem. Each Commissioner 
in his report made specific proposals for dealing with 
this difliculty in the district he was dealing with. There 
were certain specified works that might be undertaken to 
meet local needs, and many amenities that ought to be 
provided which would employ workers and make their 
surroundings less dismal. Suggestions were made for 
land drainage, afforestation, and the provision of small- 
holdings and market gardens (on which Sir Daniel Hall 
writes with much pertinence on a later page); and 
Captain Wallace recommended the unification of coal- 
mining royalties—a proposal which the Government 
leaves severely alone—the formation of an industrial 
development company for Tyneside, and a special housing 
scheme. These are a few of the undertakings to which the 
new Commissioners appointed by the Government might 
well turn their attention, and Mr. Chamberlain promised 
that suitable new schemes would not suffer from lack of 
funds, 

The supreme object must be—and again Mr. Chamber- 
lain recognized the necessity—to secure the establishment 
of new industries in these unfortunate regions. He made 
the suggestion—a not unreasonable one—that indus- 
trialists who were opening new factories in the south 
rather than in the north were induced to do so not so 
much because of lower rates or more accessible markets, 
but because the depressed areas were so depressing. 
No hopeful new producer is likely to choose for his 
enterprise a spot which wears the aspect of decay and 
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doom. To restore the amenities of a district would in 
itself go far towards making it a possible home for new 
industries. Mr. Chamberlain did not offer to accept the 
suggestion that the Government itself should lead the 
way by putting its own factories in these areas or at least 
placing its own orders for materials made there. An 
ounce of example would be worth a ton of precept. 
Everything clearly will depend on whether the Govern- 
ment regards the new Commissioners as persons to 
whom it can conveniently transfer its responsibilities, 
or whether it will both stimulate them and accept 
stimulus from them. Will the promise of whatever 


ee 





funds are needed be liberally interpreted ? If so, there 
may be real progress, for the Commissioncrs, having 
been promised the necessary financial means, are not 
likely to let the Government fall short of its undertaking, 
It was a wise step to entrust these large powers, whose 
execution depends so much on personal initiative, to 
men whose task it will be to be generals in the campaign 
against chronic unemployment. They will feel that the 
nation is counting upon them to make good, and that 
Parliament is prepared to back them up with funds, 
The demand of the nation for relief for the depressed 
areas is unanimous and emphatic, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. LLOYD GEORGE, I see, invites anyone who 
thinks that he has omitted from his books a 
single document which he ought to have published to go 
and search through his collection. Well, here is one 
that seems to me to possess a certain relevance to the 
issues about which controversy is being stirred up, 
though I have searched Mr. Lloyd George’s Passchen- 
daele narrative for it in vain: 

The following is issued for publication, from the 
Prime Minister to Sir Douglas Haig, Commander-in- 
Chief, General Headquarters, France. 

Oct. 16th, 1917. 

“The War Cabinet desires to congratulate you and 
the troops under your command upon the achievements 
of the British Armies in Flanders in the great battle 
which has been raging since July 31st. 

Starting from positions in which every advantage rested 
with the enemy, and hampered and delayed from time to 
time by most unfavourable weather, you and your men 
have, nevertheless continuously driven the enemy back 
with such skill, courage, and pertinacity, as have com- 
manded the admiration of the Peoples of the British 
Empire and filled the enemy with alarm. 

I am personally glad to be the means of transmitting 
this message to you, and to your gallant troops, and desire 
to take the opportunity of renewing my assurance of con- 
fidence in your leadership, and in the devotion of those 
whom you command. D. Lioyp GEORGE.” 

The date will be noted—October 16th, 1917. The 

Passchendaele offensive had been in progress two months 

and a half. It is rather difficult to believe that at the 

end of ten weeks the Cabinet was under a complete 

delusion. Mr. Lloyd George, as he tells us, had been to 

G.H.Q. at the end of September to see things for himself, 
* ca * * 

Gencral Smuts’ specches always read better than they 
sound. Ilis striking address at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs dinner (delivered to what Lord 
Derby, in the chair, described with some pardonable 
hyperbole as “ the most representative gathering any of 
us have ever attended ”’) fell impressively on the ears 
of the audience, but the speaker was a little hampered 
by his manuscript, and the verbatim report which The 
Times, with sound journalistic instinct, published the next 
morning did him more justice. What is important is 
to know whether in his definition of a foreign policy 
General Smuts was echoing the Foreign Office or telling 
it. I have very good reasons for saying that he was 
telling it. He is quite clear about what ought to be 
done, and by no means as clear that it will be done. 
But his own speech has made that much more likely. 

* * * * 


After his Southampton speech the Prime Minister 
will be watched with new interest, for he has evidently 
recaptured a good deal of his lost vigour. His declaration 
on the private manufacture of armaments would very 
nearly satisfy Lord Cecil himself. Incidentally Mr. 





‘artificial or adventitious. 


MacDonald provided the first reliable piece of evidence 
I have seen for the allegation that our men were shot 
down at Gallipoli by guns supplied by British firms, 
The Prime Minister’s statement that he saw one authenti- 
cates the story definitely. Taken by itself, the Southamp. 
ton speech would suggest that Mr. MacDonald’s thoughts 
are wandering back towards the Left whence he came, 
Further signs of nostalgia would arouse interesting 
speculations. 
* * * * 

It is hard to imagine any grimmer irony than the 
announcement that the admission fee to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s exhibition of war pictures in Regent 
Street includes entertainment-tax. Emphasis on the 
horrors of war can, no doubt, be overdone, but I feel no 
sort of doubt that such an exhibition as this is all to the 
good. It is admirably arranged. The pictures are 
simply stark truth, depending for their effect on nothing 
The most moving perhaps is 
the photograph of a shattered body hanging high above 
earth on the remaining branch of a blasted tree. Men’s 
courage is immense, and even the prospect of passing 
through such a hell as this would not keep recruits away 
if they were called for. But every man and woman who 
sees the pictures will at least take a vow to make it 
impossible that anyone they care for shall ever be exposed 
to such a fate. That can only be done by banishing war 
from the earth, not as Lord Beaverbook will have it,by 
letting war come and trying to keep this country out of 
it. In spite of him it is the broad, not the narrow, truth 
that his pictures inculcate. 

* * * * 

Sir John Simon dropped an interesting challenge to 
students of literature in the course of his speech in the 
debate on the private manufacture of armaments last 
week. He based his peroration on what he thought was 
on the whole “the most moving single sentence in 
modern English literature ”—the ending of Thackeray's 
chapter on Waterloo in Vanity Fair: 

‘“* No more firing was heard at Brussels. The pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and city; and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet in his heart.” 

“The most moving single sentence ”—it is a large claim. 
I should be interested to hear of some rival suggestions. 
* * * * 


Bed-bugs had the time of their lives on Tuesday, 
when they were lectured about at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. A peer presided over them, another peer 
urged the need for an intensive study of them, Professors 
and Medical Officers of Health and officials of fumigation 
companies discussed them. A film of bed-bugs at their 
meals was exhibited, and a collection of the industrious 
insects, alive and active, was on show. No fallentis 
semita vitae for the bed-bug. JANUS. 
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By the EARL 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the subject 
of the private manufacture of arms, and the 
peace Ballot organized by the League of Nations Union 
and other Societies, have brought into prominence 
the attitude of the country towards the League of 
Nations and some of its problems. 

The Ballot has already served one of the objects 
for which it was organized. It has aroused great interest 
throughout the country. It has made people think, 
and caused them to consider whether they have any 
opinion on the matters raised by the five* questions, 
and if so what that opinion is. It has, of course, also 
groused some controversy, but this is all to the good. 
(oritroversy is a sign of interest ; it also ensures publicity. 
There is nothing that the organizers of the Ballot can 
desire more than that their questions should be debated 
up and down the country, discussed in the Press, and 
argued in every place where people meet together. 
It has always been somewhat of a handicap to the 
organization of League opinion in this country that 
there is no organized opposition to it. Opposition is 
simulating and strengthening. It is much easier to 
contend with opposition than with indifference. The 
prominence given to the Ballot by the debate in the 
House of Commons, and by those newspapers which 
are trying to discredit it, will at least ensure that more 
attention is paid to it than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Another service rendered by the debate in the House 
of Commons is that it has brought out the difficulties 
raised by the fourth question in the Ballot and shown 
that it is easier to point out the evils of the private 
manufacture of arms than to find a remedy. The debate 
was undoubtedly interesting and will help those who 
read it to test their own opinions on the question. Sir 
John Simon’ stated very clearly and forcefully the 
difficulties that would be created by making the manu- 
facture of arms a Government monopoly, and yet the 
effect of his speech taken as a whole was only to exasperate 
those whom he was trying to convinee. This was because 
it was the speech of a man who did not want to agree 
with those who differed from him and was even prepared 
to misrepresent both their motives and their methods 
inorder to discredit them. Such a speech is an everyday 
experience in party politics, because a party politician 
rately tries to convince his political opponents; he 
merely seeks to discredit them for the satisfaction of 
his own followers. But the tragedy of Sir John’s speech 
was that the subject on which he was speaking, although 
introduced by the official Opposition, was not a party 
issue, and among those whom he was misrepresenting 
were people whose co-operation and support the 
traditions of his own political life should have made him 
desire to retain. If he had shown any understanding 
of,or sympathy with, the feelings of those who are shocked 
by the knowledge that private individuals derive personal 
gain from the sale of munitions of war, and that com- 
mercial firms should encourage war or obstruct peace 





_*(1) Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of 
Nations ? 

(2) Are you in favour of an all-round reduction in armaments 
by international agreement ? 

(3) Are you in favour of an all-round abolition of national 
military and naval aircraft by international agreement ? 

(4) Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private 
Profit be prohibited by international agreement ? 

_(5) Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another 
the other nations should combine to compel it to stop by 
(a) Economic and non-military measures ? 
(9) If necessary, military measures ? 





THE “ NATIONAL DECLARATION” CONTROVERSY 


OF LYTTON 


for the sake of profit, his exposition of the difficulty of 
finding a remedy would have been much more convincing. 

The subject is difficult and complicated, but it is one 
about which a great deal more is known than is generally 
supposed, and also one on which feeling is so strong that 
it is not wise to ignore or belittle it. The evils of the 
present system are so great that some remedy must be 
found. It may be by more effective State control of 
private manufacture, or by a greater measure of State 
manufacture. The precise method must, of course, be 
determined by the Government of the day in consultation 
with the Governments of other countries. But the 
people who are impatient for something to be done feel 
they are more likely to get it done by a Government 
that wants to do it than by one which does not want any 
change. That is the justification for the inclusion of 
this question in the Ballot. Even if every elector were 
to return an affirmative answer to the fourth question, 
it would still rest with the Government to determine the 
best way of giving effect to their wishes. But a large 
affirmative vote is much more likely to get something 
done than a large negative one, and this consideration 
will no doubt weigh with those who may have doubts 
what answer they should give. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain's letter in The Times of 
November 12th is another example of the wrong method 
of differing from one’s friends. On this question of the 
private manufacture of arms Sir Austen differs from the 
majority of his colleagues on the Executive Committee 
of the League of Nations Union, and it is unfortunate 
that other duties should have prevented him from 
attending its meetings when the terms of the National 
Declaration were under discussion. There is a great 
deal of truth in his contention that the title which heads 
the Ballot Paper—‘ Peace or War ”’—suggests that an 
affirmative answer to the questions would be a vote for 
peace, and a negative answer would be a vote for war. 
The title may be open to this criticism, but a moment’s 
reflection must convince anyone that such was not the 
intention of the organizers. The Society of Friends, 
for instance, and those who share their views, will almost 
certainly return a negative answer to question 5 (6b) on 
the subject of military sanctions, yet no one would suggest 
that such an answer would be a vote for war. The 
Friends themselves would in fact contend that an affirm- 
ative answer to this question would be a vote for war in 
certain contingencies. 

The meaning of the Ballot paper is: “In the great 
issue of Peace and War with which the League of Nations 
is concerned what is your opinion on the following 
questions ”—and there is no indication that this is not 
clearly understood. 

We may and should be as candid as possible with our 
friends in private, but to accuse them in public of issuing 
a fraudulent prospectus is hardly consistent with friend- 
ship. 

The League of Nations Union is bound to be irritating 
at times to party politicians, because it is a non-party 
organization which puts defence of the League of Nations 
before any other political issue, whereas party politicians 
only regard support of the League as one of their many 
loyalties. But the Union has a great and growing mem- 
bership, and statesmen who wish the sincerity of their 
support of the League of Nations to be unquestioned 
should avoid trying to discredit in public the only organ- 
ization in the country. which seeks to serve the League 
first and all the time. 
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LAND COLONIES FOR UNEMPLOYED 


By SIR DANIEL HALL 


HE publication of the summary of the reports of the 
Commissioners enquiring into the distressed areas 
raises immediately the question of the extent to which 
some of the younger unemployed men can be given a 
footing on the land. Mr. J. C. C. Davidson in particular 
recommends a special form of group settlement the mem- 
bers of which shall all be engaged in the same branch of 
farming and be associated with a common processing and 
selling agency. 

It must be regarded as unlikely that any large number 
of young men taken from, say, a mining area will become 
successful smallholders of the ordinary type. They lack 
that general acquaintance with land and live stock which 
is the smallholder’s chief asset, and they cannot be 
expected to acquire all at once the art of making a little 
money here and doing an odd job there by which so many 
men supplement the income they obtain from their main 
line of business. In any case they would be entering 
upon a field in which returns are low and even experienced 
men find the struggle for existence exacting. Is there any 
plan that will shorten their apprenticeship to a new mode 
of life and relieve them of the buying and selling part of 
the farmer’s business where so many novices go astray ? 

The new Marketing Organizations do provide a means 
of meeting these requirements, because they are based 
upon the idea of making long-term contracts with farmers 
that will produce a living return provided the manage- 
ment has been reasonably efficient. This is, in effect, an 
encouragement of specialization, for the producer is 
guaranteed against one of those unexpected turns of the 
market which may easily be ruinous if he has made it the 
sole, or even the main, basis of his business. For the best 
work we need specialization ; a complete knowledge of 
one subject rather than a working acquaintance with 
many is generally the more effective, and pigs, or potatoes 
even, will provide ample material for a lifetime of learning. 
When one has to enter a grown man to the novel business 
of farming, the narrower the scope of the operations he is 
set to learn the quicker and more surely can he be expected 
to run on his own account. 

Thus the. conditions under which a_ smallholding 
group selected from the unemployed can be successful 
begin to define themselves. <A particular branch of the 
farming business must be selected and the colony must 
be laid out with that as its main object. There must 
be a training period during which the men are paid 
labourers, but this training may be on the land acquired 
for the colony and in part spent in getting that land ready. 
There must be a central selling ageney, which may 
be a grading depot or a processing factory, and the 
members admitted to the colony must be under bond 
to supply the factory or to sell only through the central 
agency. 

The output of the factory or agency is the foundation 
of the colony ; through it the smallholders, individually 
among the weakest of traders, become produccr-units 
in a large business. But while this one product is to 
be the chief means of earning for the members of the 
colony, no smallholder must expect to make the whole 
of his living out of what he can raise for sale—he must 
rely in part, indeed in large part, on the food he can 
extract for his family by his own labour from his own 
Jand. So in addition to each 


his business for sale 


colonist must have a sullicient garden and a fowl-run, 
and even a margin of Jand on which in time he can 


start some secondary means of adding to his incon. 
But at the outset the colonists must not expect to make 
a cash return equal to the current wage-rate ; 
chief return will be the food they grow. 


their 


As an illustration, the equipment of a colony: based 
upon bacon production may be set out. The foundation 
would be either a bacon-factory or an abattoir capable 
of handling 12,000 pigs a year as a feeder to a more 
distant factory. Within a radius of five miles from 
this centre there must be 80 to 100 unit holdings, not 
necessarily all together but with a certain amount of 
grouping. Rich land is not required, but it’ must be 
on the light side, dry and warm. Each holding will 
consist of 20 acres, on which is erected a food-mixing 
house, six breeding-sties, and a feeding-house with 
ten sties for six pigs cach. The sties should be of the 
cheapest construction, so as to be repaired, renewed 
or taken down and re-erected by the occupier as need 
be. A little concrete flooring and paths may be required, 
but all this constructive work should be so simple that 
the colonists can be taught to do it during their year 
of apprenticeship. 

Half an acre of grass-run will be attached to each 
breeding sty, the in-pig sows will need two acres of 
grass, and about two acres each year should be taken up 
and sown with rape and swedes, after which it is sown 
down to grass and an alternative piece broken up. On 
this land the manure produced will go, and green meat and 
roots are produced which are essential to the feeding, 
Also there will be a potato patch, a garden and a hen-run. 


At the outset each colonist will be provided with 10 
sows, from which he should be able to produce 100 bacon 
pigs a year, or more as his experience grows, and he can 
select his sows. Each group will require a boar, the 
property of the selling organization ; it will be housed 
with a colonist and a fee will be charged for service to 
cover the cost of keeping and renewal. The food—barley, 
middlings, palm-kernel cake, &c., fish-meal and so on 
according to a suitable ration—should be bought whole- 
sale by the central agency, which will have its transport 
for distribution and the collection of the finished pigs. 
It will be necessary to have a supervisor for each colony 
to selcct boars, buy food and advise as to feeding. 

It may be assumed that land and equipment, of which 
water supply may be the most serious item, will cost 
about £600 per unit, and for this a rent will be charged, 
small at first but rising to an economic interest. Again, 
ach colonist will require about £500 floating capital 
for sows, poultry, food, seeds and other outgoings, and 
his living wage for eight months before any returns begin 
to come in. This must be repayable by instalments. 
After paying rent, the colonist should make a_ profit of 
£1 a head on 100 pigs and should begin to repay the 
capital loan at the rate of £50 a year; I have said nothing 
about rent, because in the distressed areas the houses 
already exist, and the colonist should face the slight 
handicap of being some little distance from his holding. 
In any case the scheme should not go to the expense of 
erecting a house on each holding, one of the most 
uneconomic and unsocial features of many smallholding 
schemes, because of the extra cost of building isolated 
houses with the roads and drainage involved. We 
want to get away from the idea of a standardized holding, 
self-contained and available for any kind of farming the 
occupicr likes to embark upon, 
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The essentials of the method are specialization for a 
«ommon purpose and a central selling or processing 
agency tO which the colonist is bound by the terms of his 
soreement The method is applicable to fruit-growing 
round a grading and packing station, to vegetable- 


growing for a canning factory, to poultry-keeping, and 
to other branches for which an expanding market exists, 
but it is probably not applicable to mixed farming or to 
milk-production or potato-growing, which have hitherto 
been the mainstay of smallholders. 


JAPAN AND THE WORLD—V: FACING SOVIET RUSSIA 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


better knowledge of the ultimate aims of Russia’s 
reign policy than any other Power ; and the Russians 
gel the same about the foreign policy of Japan. Be that 
sit may, it is at least true that both parties look very 
much further into the future in estimating each other’s 
ysition than most nations do in relation to either of them. 
Behind every step which Moscow takes, although it may 
ie apparently in the opposite direction, Japan sees the 
jirect, or at any rate the indirect, preparation of a new 
phase of the world revolution; for it is not only the 
Japanese military party which holds the view that the 
Rolshevist régime is unable to give up this ultimate 
ibjective. And Russia sees behind every step that 
Tokyo takes the preparation for the Japanese domination 
of Asia; for the Communist economists, who are familiar 
«ough with the precarious structure of the Japanese 
eonomie system and the limited economic possibilities 
of Manchukuo, are of the opinion that Japan cannot 
rlinquish the goal of wider expansion in Asia. 

But there are more particular and immediate grounds 
for antagonism. Vladivostok, the Russian outpost, is 
far advanced in the zone of the Japanese Sea entirely 
surounded by Japanese territory, and is a potential 
menace to the heart of Japan, with aeroplanes, and soon 
phaps with new, long-range rocket-guns ; just as the 
Russian Port Arthur before the War of 1904-5 threatened 
her with warships. The vital centres of the Russian 
power, on the other hand, are separated by six times the 
distance between Vladivostok and Tokyo from the new 
Japanese outposts of Manchukuo, which in its turn makes 
adeep incursion into Russian territory ; and they are 
separated by land, not by sea. In this regard also each of 
the two nations believes it is acting defensively. The 
Japanese believed it when they separated Manchuria 
from China, turned it into the State of Manchukuo, and 
equipped it with a military force. The Russians believed 
it when they constructed a circle of forts, air-bases and 
0 on in the more or less virgin country around the vast 
frontiers of Manchuria. 

The recent sale of the Russian interest in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Manchukuo unfortunately does not 
affect either of the two chief grounds for antagonism. 
The first seems anyhow to be beyond all possibility of a 
lasting settlement ; but both sides have their several 
expedients to get over the geographical antagonism, 
which might succeed at least for a considerable time in 
suppressing even the more fundamental causes of mistrust. 
Russia puts forward her old proposal, which she has 
already often offered to Japan—a pact of non-aggression. 
Japan on her side wants to create a neutral, demilitarized 
ne between the two States, analogous to the terms of 
the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905. But each party 
pronounces the proposal of the other to be unacceptable. 

A pact of non-aggression, Japan declares, provides in 
the first place no security which is not already given the 
two countries in the Briand-Kellegg pact and in other 
international agreements. Secondly, it does not prevent 
the plogress of Russia’s armament, which is a menace 
'o Japan; in consequence it involves certainly no improve- 
ment upon, and perhaps a deterioration from the Japanese 


Le Japanese believe that they have a very much 


Tokyo, October. 
status quo. Japan maintains that a new pact is useless, 
and that only real disarmament in the frontier zone, 
on -both sides, can guarantee peace. One of the usual 
pacts of non-aggression would actually be far more 
favourable to the Soviet Union than to Japan. ! 

The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, maintains that a 
neutral zone on the lines of the Portsmouth Treaty 
would mean that the Russian defence force must entirely 
abandon that narrow circle of forts which it has con- 
structed with so much trouble and expense in the culti- 
vated and inhabited districts around Manchuria, and 
withdraw into wild regions of forest and swamp, virtually 
opening her frontiers to Japan. On the other hand, 
however extended the demilitarized zone, unless it 
embraced the whole of Manchukuo, Korea and Japan 
proper, Japan would continue to possess her strongest 
bases in the neighbourhood of the Russian border. It is 
obvious that Japan would gain the greater advantage. 
A real peace treaty with enduring security appears then 
to be extraordinarily difficult on either basis, unless 
Japan is given some additional reason to acquire a 
stronger sense of the general security. 

The frontier-line. moreover, between Soviet territory 
and Manchukuo is in dispute at many points, so that 
even if both Tokyo and Moscow continue to be honestly 
bent on maintaining peace, still the “ activists ” on either 
side, who hold that war is inevitable and want to 
force the hand of their Governments before the 
enemy gets too strong, will continue to enjoy great 
opportunities, 

Today Japan is looking for the way out of her isolation. 
In her minor official circles there have recently been 
rumours current of the renewals of the earlier alliance with 
England ; rumours of a sort which could not be mistaken. 
She pins great hopes on the visit of the F.B.1. mission, and 
is looking at any rate for a new and strong establishment. 
of her old English friendship. In the present situation 
she will make the Naval Conference, or, if it fails, the 
subsequent events, the touchstone of England’s friend- 
ship; and she will judge that friendship a second time 
by the way in which the burning questions of her trade 
with Great Britain are regulated. But it is probable 
that she would not make use of the establishment of a 
friendship with England to sharpen her attitude to 
Russia; on the contrary, she would be set at rest in 
her anxiety for security, and would be likety to concen- 
trate rather on building up her own internal strength 
and that of Manchukuo. 

But it is clear that Japan no longer feels herself to 
be dependent on England, in the event of her hopes 
(which we do not know for certain) falling to the ground. 
The sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway has opened 
the way to different relations with Russia; since the 
time of the sale there has been repeated use, in public 
discussion, of the words “ Russo-Japanese Alliance,” at 
least as an alternative to an alliance with England. The 
Bolshevists would probably call anything of the kind 
by a very different name, but would they reject it on 
account of their partner’s “ Imperialism”? And how 
does this link up with the traditional enmity between 
the two countries ? 
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In 1910, after preparations which had lasted for 
years, these traditional enemies made a secret arrange- 
ment, accompanied by a public agreement; in the 
former they recognized their several spheres of interest 
in Manchuria, agreed to a policy of non-interference, 
and pledged themselves to concerted action in the event 
of those interests being threatened from without. Today 
there is only one interest in Manchuria. But there are 
many in Asia—Japanese, Russian and many more. In 
1916, when the world was engaged in the European War 
and had not its eye on the Far East, Japan and Russia 
signed a regular treaty of alliance, intended to run a 
day longer than the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The two 


= 
ancient rivals, a Japan much as she is today, a Rasy 
full of plans for expansion in Asia, wanted to for . 
alliance for the express purpose of “ preserving Dear 
in the Far East.” Ratification at that time “a % 
vented by the Russian Revolution ;— but the heroes “ 
the Revolution sit today in the League of Natio, 
together with so many “ Impcrialist ’” Powers, 

The opposition between Japan and Russia js Perha; 
more deeply-seated than between any other two countrig 
in the world today. The sale of the railway has remove 
the danger of war only for the immediate future, Pog. 
bilities of friction continue to abound. But, in spite 
all, it is possible that peace may be maintained, 


A CRUSADE FOR HOUSES 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


HE housing conditions revealed in two recent 
reports (those of Lord Amulree’s National Housing 
Committee, and of the four Depressed Area Com- 
missioners) are without exaggeration grave and even 
alarming. Two million six hundred thousand persons 
in this country are still living in conditions of disgraceful 
overcrowding. In the black spots of the distressed 


areas there are whole villages where no man is at work, 
and where the nervous strength and powers of resistance 
of the population are inevitably being sapped. 


With the disease we are all by this time familiar 
enough, but what of the remedies? One remedy with 
the strongest claims to consideration is to be found in 
the National Housing Committee’s Report (the clearest 
and most succinct of hundreds of monographs on the 
slum problem that I have read in recent years). The 
Committee insists first of all on the necessity for a 
nation-wide housing scheme. Such a proposal will not 
be new to readers of The Spectator, for it has been advo- 
eated in these columns for more than seven years ; 
but now that to the evils of the slums has been added 
the burden of an unparalleled depression, the need for a 
National Housing Commission is more urgent than 
ever. It is true that we have not stood still during the 
past fifteen years, for we have built 2,310,816 small 
houses (of a ‘rateable value of less than £75, or £105 
for the metropolis), yet we are only at the beginning 
of our task. Here, in brief summary, are the conclusions 
of the Report in question: 

“The housing of the workers must be accepted as a 
national responsibility ; a million new houses to let at 
10s. a week, inclusive, must be built out of public funds 
in the next ten years, or sooner, if possible ; they must 
be planned and financed by a National Housing Commis- 
sion, associated with the Ministry of Health, working 
through local authorities or public utility societies dealing 
with problems of planning and transport, large scale 
purchase of material, time and progress schedules, over- 
crowding, re-conditioning, &¢., in a coherent national 
scheme. The whole programme to be financed through 
the issue of National Housing stock under Treasury 
guarantee.” 

The Committee add that although their scheme 
appears to be the only one which has the remotest 
chance of success, it has probably its faults, but that “‘ even 
if it were ideal, perfect in its details, it could only be 
successful if it were carried out with an unrelenting 
determination to see it through, and to Iet nothing stand 
in the way of the attack on overcrowding and the slums. 
The prosecution of a scheme such as this must be under- 
taken partly in the spirit of a crusade and partly in the 
spirit which enables a business enterprise to plan and 


carry through its developments, taking risks withoy 
hesitation, and meeting unforeseen difficulties with decisiy, 
and resource.” 

Can these conclusions be denied or controverted) 
I do not believe they can, although I see that already 
the official apologists are at work, explaining that the 
Ministry of Health is getting on very well as it is, | 
is not getting on very well as it is because it has not 
used the great power of publicity to fire the public 
imagination. 

To move the bowels of merey of some slum-property 
owners and to stab awake the Rip van Winkles why 
reiterate that the poor don’t like bathrooms, will requir 
methods more drastic than the Ministry of Health, 
with its many other duties, is likely to be able to apply, 
unless assisted by a body whose whole life and soul is 
devoted to abolishing the slums. The National Housing 
Commission might well be a non-political body, witha 
permanent chairman and staff, and in any event the 
Commission should have funds and facilities enabling it 
to turn the full force of publicity against those persons 
who are holding up development and counting pennies 
against human suffering. Under dictatorships such 
things are easily done; they should also be possible ii 
a democracy, if democracy is to survive. I was in Italy 
during the “ battle of the grain,” and in Russia in 193), 
when posters were displayed everywhere, impressive 
posters (whatever their accuracy) showing the public by 
means of graphs how the tide of production was suppose 
to be rising in the heavy industries. Why should not 
our Government take some hints from Signor Mussolini 
and Comrade Stalin, and show us, month by month, it 
pictures and diagrams, how the battle goes in its tak 
of finding work and building houses ? 

I can remember the ‘‘ We want eight and won’t wait!” 
campaign for great battleships. Surely today we woull 
be as enthusiastic over a plan for sweeping out oil 
Augean stables? But we must be shown the stables 
and the plan, not allowed to discover them for ourselves 
out of a jumble of scattered statements and unt 
ordinated suggestions ; otherwise we shall lose heart av! 
hope. 

In future years, the description of the depressed ares 
just presented to Parliament will be read as a recotl 
of the courage and patience of our race, who are endurity 
miseries that would drive a less self-reliant people 1 
revolt. Not for ever can we keep 2,000,000 men- 
an army that would stretch from Land’s End to Jol 
o’Groats in column of fours—without the status of regulit 
work and wages. We are all agreed that something ms 
be done quickly. But what, exactly ? Here are four me@ 
of great administrative experience who have given» 
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& Russi, uns for certain areas. ‘Two of them, Captain Euan Difficult indeed to overestimate ... The slums can 

form ay Wallace and Sir Wyndham Portal, refer to housing. be abolished. Unemployment can be greatly reduced. 

INS Peace qhe former writes of Tyneside and the County of Durham, . - a way to the better there be 

WAS preiMl jere there are 120,000 overcrowded families : Ww — anininntns ” vtichinee nll 

heroes ry comprehensive housing schomo ... would result in a e must know the extent of the evil, without respect 

Nations es ine cempio a oe eee eo to prejudices or people, and we must have more, and 
oe miad of the area, even of the bare announcement that it was better, hoesae = regular information of the building 

S perhaps "ve put in hand, would be difficult to overestimate. of the New Jerusalem, 
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WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 


By the REV. LESLIE WEATHERHEAD 


FEEL it a privilege to be invited to be amongst those 

who endeavour to reply to the challenge of Laicus. 
is words have enough truth in them to make them sting. 
fe, on his part, will not mind being reminded that it is 
,comparatively simple thing to pull a thing down. The 
taj Mahal could, I suppose, be pulled down in a week, 
wen without any explosive. It took 20,000 workmen 
w years to put it up. Many people take a delight, 


without 
decision 


verted? M yith or without explosive, in pulling the Church down. 
already ff Those who believe in it are as sensitive to its weaknesses 
that the Mf and its failure as any critic could be. But because they 
t is, tM \dieve in it they are proud to be in it and of it. Their 
has not Mf sion is not to stand away from it and abuse it. It is 
> public ther to stand inside it and by prayer and devoted 
«vice strive to make it what they dream it could become 

roperty Mf and what Christ meant it to be. 
les who ff After all, the Christian Church on carth had its begin- 
require M ring when Jesus called twelve men “ that they might be 
Health, @ vith Him.” Ever since then the Church has been the 
) apply, Mf ain means by which Christ’s Spirit has been mediated 
soul is to the world. That spirit is now so interwoven into the 
Lousing ff texture of the thing we call civilization that if, by some 
with a ff impossible calamity, the influence of Jesus could be with- 
ent the Mf drawn from the world then that civilization would be 
bling it # kta tattered rag without beauty or strength or substance. 
persons @ Christ has altered the name of the years, and that act 
pennies § issymbolic. He has made many wars to cease and made 
$ Such ff men ashamed of the spirit which breeds war. He has 
ible inf cleansed the world of countless evils and inspired men 
n Italy Hf ind women to fight those which remain. He has altered 
n 193}, the whole status of womanhood and made us to see as 
ress # infinitely precious the lives of little children. He has 
blic hy drawn men closer together and invested the word 
ppos! # “manhood * with new meaning. Innumerable move- 
Id not ments for progress and reform derive their dynamic from 
issolini ff the ideals He taught and personified. Laws on the 
ith, in Statute Book were there because of what He said and 
$ tak Bl vas; and the Churech—by which I mean the world-wide 
llowship of men and women who believe in His way of 
vait!” ff life and try to live it—is His chief medium of expression 

woull # in the world. 

it ou When I hear someone ask the question at the head of 
tables B the article by Laicus I think of a certain father who 
selves H rave his little girl, by way of Christmas present, materials 
une # with which to make a model town. On Christmas after- 
rt ant Boon, like most fathers, he thoroughly enjoyed himself 
by playing with his child’s toys. Father and daughter 
ares ® started to set out a model town on the dining-room table. 
recorl Then the father said to the child, “‘ This is a Christian 
luring town, Betty.” ‘* Yes,” she replied. ‘* Now let’s make it 
le 0 into a heathen town. What shall we have to take out ? ” 
nel & “The church,” said Betty ; and so that went back into 
Jas the box. But before they had finished Betty was nearly 
gu i tears, for her father insisted that the school must go 
mi f *td the hospital and the orphanage and the old people’s 
rma home; “ for,” said he, “ all these things came originally 


B through Christian influence.” When all these buildings 


had been removed Betty exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, daddy, I 
wouldn’t live in a town like that for anything.” 

Laicus will probably retort that these things are not 
now the concern of the Church. They are getting much 
from Christian influences,drawing much from Christian 
services even now, but let the point be conceded. Does 
not Laicus see, however, that the Church is all the time 
initiating new social enterprises, setting afoot new 
adventures for men’s bodies, minds and souls, as she has 
done in the past? If the State takes these up and works 
them independently of the Church, so be it, but let not 
two things be forgotten. The Church initiated them. 
And the Church is still giving birth to new movements. 
As I write I recall the fact that 90 per cent. of the junior 
football teams in this country are run by the churches. 
I think of the Methodist Missions at which free breakfasts 
for poor children are given away on several mornings each 
week. I think of the service for the unemployed which 
the crypt at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and St. George’s, 
Leeds, offers. I should hold most strongly that the real 
strength of the League of Nations lies in the unresting 
exposition of League principles from the pulpits of the 
land ; that the moral strength of the nation is the Sunday 
School work of the Churches. Even though young people 
drift away from conscious allegiance to the Church, 
anchors have been put down in early childhood which 
hold those barques against a thousand temptations in 
the hours of storm. 

Yet, though pages might be filled with lists of the good 
works of the Church, past and present, Laicus asks a 
pertinent question of four words : ‘“* What is that work ? ” 
I believe the question can be answered in four words : 

TO OFFER MEN CHRIST. 

I am an unworthy follower of John Wesley. I find in 
his journal repeatedly the sentence, “I went to X... 
I offered them Christ.” I believe that is what the 
Church stands for; to offer men Christ. ‘“* Among the 
many good things,” says Laicus, “is there one of 
which the Church can say, ‘ This one thing I do’?” 
Yes, Laicus; it exists to offer men Christ. What does 
this mean ? 

In the first 
spoken and a 


quarter of the first century words were 
life lived in Galilee which still fascinate 
and challenge the world. Modern belief is important. 
Ritual can be a help. Organization is important. But 
first of all Christ shows men a new way of life. God is a 
Father. All men his sons. By a surrender of the life to 
God, and the parting with those things that hurt God, 
man can be received into that filial relationship with God 
and that fraternal relationship with men from which every- 
thing else that is worth while in life springs. In other 
words, Christ stands still in our midst in this hectic, com- 
plicated twentieth-century life and He offers a new 
way of life. ‘ Follow Me.” 

In the experience which follows the trying-out of this 
new way of living, man finds all he needs in the universe. 
He can’t understand everything. But he can bear 
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everything. He is not “ lost ” in the universe. (A phrase 
of Laicus.) He is at home in his Father’s world. New 
meaning, new beauty, new purpose, shine through the 
happenings of life. God is His father. No ultimate 
calamity can down him. All men are brothers. They 
may not all be equal. Some are little brothers. But 


none must be treated in an unbrotherly way. Even 
the facts of sin and pain cannot wholly depress, for both 
are in process of being redeemed, and the love, of which 
the Cross is the eternal symbol, can set the soul free from 
the bondage of the first and from obsession with the 
second. All evil must be fought, but a secret is revealed 
by which the evil which cannot yet be overcome—unem- 


i 
ployment, for example—can be borne, and, indeed, } 
marvellous alchemy, turned into an asset of the soy] E 

Where the Church has failed, or is failing—and We 
deserve all that Laicus says—it is because second things 
have been put first. What does the Church stand S 
It stands to offer men Christ ; to tell men that a way of 
life is possible by which they become sens of God ; that 
life can be victoriously lived ; that Christ offers a rein. 
forced personality, an inward serenity, an infectious 
gaiety, an outgoing love which would invite the whol. 
world not into a system of belief primarily but into . 
experience which spells the mastery of the art of 
living. 


SEEING THE LIONS 


By PHYLLIS D. HICKS 


HUNDRED years ago, in November, 1834, the last 
remnants of the Royal Menagerie, which had first 
been established in the Tower of London six centuries 
before, were transferred to the newly-formed Zoological 
Society’s gardens in Regent’s Park. The change was 
beneficial, but it meant an alteration in the life of London, 
for ‘‘ the lions in the Tower ” were so famous that they 
had become a proverb. 

Henry I, when he made his park at Woodstock, 
“placed therein,” says Stow, “ besides great store of 
Decre, divers straunge beastes to be kept and nourished, 
such as were brought to him from farre countries.” 
Nevertheless, it was not until Henry II's reign that the 
Royal Menagerie in the Tower was founded. In 1235, 
the King’s sister, Isabella, became the wife of the Emperor 
Frederick II, who sent Henry, as a present, three leopards, 
in allusion to “ his regall shield of armes.” Seventeen 
years later a bear from Norway was added, and seems to 
have marked the beginning of a considerable tax upon 
the sheriffs and people of London, who were constantly 
having to pay for the upkeep of the menagerie. In the 
‘ase of the bear they were ordered to pay fourpence ¢ 
day for his maintenance, and to provide a muzzle and iton 
chain to secure him when out of the water, and a strong 
cord to hold him “ when fishing in the Thames.” Two 
years afterwards, in 1255, St. Louis sent King Henry an 
elephant, which was landed at Sandwich, to the great 
astonishment of the people, who crowded to see him. 
The sheriffs were commanded to “ cause a house to be 
built for him in the Tower forty feet long by twenty 
feet wide.” Indeed, 1255 seems to have been a zoological 
annus mirabilis, for “ during that same time,” Matthew 
Paris records, “* the sea cast up in the districts belonging 
to the diocese of Norwich an immense sea-monster . . . 
larger than a whale, but not considered to be of the whale 
kind: its carcase enriched the whole adjacent country.” 


. 


In Edward II’s reign the royal lion was costing the 
sheriffs sixpence a day, or, alternatively, a quarter of 
mutton and three-halfpence for the keeper. By 1342 
the menagerie had increased to ‘ one lion, one lionesse, 
one leopard and two cattes lions,” and was sufficiently 
important to justify the appointment of a special keeper— 
Robert, the son of John Bowre. The office became one of 
considerable dignity, although it must have received a 
set-back in 1436, when “ there deyde alle the lyons that 
weren in the Tour of London, the whiche was nought 
sen in no mannys tyme before out of mynde.” 

In spite of such disasters, however, the office was worth 
£36 14s. 6d. a year under Elizabeth, and was a coveted 
appointment. Edward Alleyn and Philip Henslowe 
sought it without success in her reign, but they were 
more fortunate under James, and in 1604 they became 


joint masters. Soon after his accession James paid a formal 
Visit, with the Queen, the Prince and four or five lords, 
to the Liens’ Tower, and there witnessed a brutal exhi. 
bition of baiting ‘“ the lustiest lion” by three mastift 
dogs in turn. The first two dogs, although they bit the 
lion until he “roared so extreamely that the earth 
shook withal,” were so much mauled that they died 
within a few days; but the third dog recovered and 
“the young Prince commanded his servant Edward Allen 
to bring the dog to him to Saint James, where the Prince 
charged the seyd Allen to keepe him, and make much of 
him, saying, hee that had fought with the King of 
Beastes, should never after fight with any _ inferiour 
creature.” 

Alleyn remained as master until his death in 1626, 
so that he must have been responsible for many exhibiticns 
of baiting, for it was a sport in which King James 
delighted. In 1609 the lion was matched against a 
*“ oreat fierce Beare, who had killed a child that was 
negligently left in the beare-hcuse.” The popularity of 
the sport is shown by the fact that the King afterwards 
ordered that £20 should be given to the mother of the 
child out of the money which people gave to see the bear 
killed. 

The lions were allowed to continue during the Common- 
wealth, for in 1654 John Evelyn wrote, “ I saw a tame 
lion play familiarly with a lamb; he was a huge beast, 
and I thrust my hand into his mouth and found his 
tongue rough like a cat’s.””. Under Charles IL the 
menagerie fully maintained its popularity among the 
sights of London. In 1662, Mr. Pepys had to entertain 
a man named Stankes, who was so completely blasé that 
even a visit to the lions did not appeal to him, “ though 
he was carried in a coach.” “I never could have 
thought,”’ Pepys writes in disgust, “* there had been upon 
this earth a man so little curious in the world as he is.” 

During Queen Elizabeth’s last illness, the royal lion, 
who bore her name, pined away and died. Curiously 
enough, a similar coincidence occurred in Charles IIs 
reign, although “ the Charles” and ‘ the Catherine” 
had only been brought from ‘ Tunis in Barbary ”’ in 1682. 
The lion in this case died two days before his Majesty. 
From these two events seems to have sprung the tradition 
to which Addison refers in The Free-holder : 


“‘ Our first visit was to the lions. My friend (the Tory foxhunte!), 
who had a great deal of talk with their keeper, enquired very 
much after their health, and whether none of them had fallev 
sick upon the taking of Perth and the flight of the Pretender! 
And hearing they were never better in their lives, I found he was 
extremely startled, for he had learned from his cradle that the 
lions in the Tower were the best judges of the title of our Britt 
kings and always sympathized with our sovereigns.” 


Nevertheless, even if the King did not use the lion’ 
instinct to support his claim to the throne, he found the 
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Menagerie @ very useful source of income. This was so 
much the case that, in 1697, William iit had to enforce 
jis monopoly by decree. His profits were evidently 
being reduced because “* several persons do expose to 
publick view several wild beasts, against his Majesty’s 
erogative royal and d prohibition given and published 
to the contrary.” 

During the eighteenth century the Menagerie still had 
its great days, as in 1731, when the Duke of Lorraine 
(afterwards the husband of Maria Theresa) played with 
«_ young he lyon,” and “took him up in his arms, 
¢rok’d, kiss’d and pull’d him by the whiskers, and say’d 
he was a great cureosity to him.” Nevertheless, the 
gntury definitely marked the decline of the collection. 
Yon Uffenbach, when visiting London in 1710, was 
evidently disappointed both in the number and the size 
of the beasts. The decline may have been partly due to 
the inadequate allowance made to the keeper, for, in 1719, 
John Martin, who filled that office, alleged that “ the 
keeper for a hundred years had had eighteen-pence a day 
for the office and twelve-pence a day for each lion, lioness 
and leopard ; that there are now nine lions and leopards 
besides other creatures, and he has not had a penny 
allowed him for their charge, whereby he is much im- 
poverished.”” The petition was, however, rejected, on 
the ground that Martin had accepted the office without 
consideration of any fees and allowances. 

Early in the nineteenth century a valiant attempt was 
made by the keeper, Mr. Cops, to improve the Tower 
collection. In 1822 it numbered only a grizzly bear, an 
elephant and a few birds, but seven years later the number 
and variety of the animals had greatly increased. Damp- 
ness and lack of space, however, made the Tower unfit 
fora menagerie, although the author of a book on London 
published in 1827 declares that the animals were “ kept 
remarkably clean and healthy in capacious dens.’ The 
same writer shows that the charge for admission had 
been steadily rising. In 1730 it was 3d.; in 1756, 6d. ; 
but by 1827 a shilling was charged, for which the “ be- 
holders are informed of the names, genealogies, &c., of 
the different animals.” 

The idea of moving the animals to Regent’s Park and 
of forming a really important collection for scientilic 
study seems to have come from France. There the 
Royal Menagerie had been kept at Versailles, where Buffon 
and Daubenton studied, but by 1793 only five animals 
remained. The collection was revived in Paris by St. 
Pierre, end the experiment was imitated in England. 
The old lion house was completely removed in 1853, and 
we now buy our tickets of admission to the Tower and 
refresh ourselves with tea on the site of the building where 
“Elizabeth,” ‘* Charles,” “ Catherine” and “ George ” 
once shook the earth with their roaring. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,” NOVEMBER 1l5ru, 1834. 


Tue KING HAS DISMISSED THE Wuic Murnisters !—fairly 
turned them out of office. His Majesty considers, or pretends to 
consider, the removal of Lord ALTHoRP to the House of Peers as 
Earl Spencer, equivalent to a break-up of the whole Administra- 
tion. So, it seems, he told Lord MELBOURNE ; who, after spending 
the greater part of two days in conferences at Brighton, returned 
to town last night, and communicated the intelligence to his 
colleagues. The Morning Chronicle and the Times both intimate 
that the Queen has been the prime mover in this change; and 
state that the Duke of WELLINGTON has been sent for by the King. 

If the King supposes that there has really been any reaction in the 
country in favour of the Anti-Reformers, he will find himself 
gstievously deceived. Should he resolve to make common cause 
with a section of the Aristocracy against the Nation, there can 

no other result than great. temporary confusion. The King has 
been misled : he would never knowingly incur the imminent risk of 
embittering the latter days of his hitherto glorious and popular 
reign by the support of the Anti-Reforming faction, if he were 
really aware of the actual state of feeling among the immense 
Majority of his subjects. 


“ AUSGEDEUTSCHT!” 
[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN.] 


M Weltkrieg versuchten in Deutschland 
Sprachreiniger die Fremdwérter zu beseitigen, statt 
Trottoir sollte man Trottweg, statt Leutnant—Leitmann, 
statt Chauffeur—Fahrer, statt Friseur-Haarkiinstler, 
statt Westminster—Westmiinster, statt Idiot—Dumm- 
kopf sagen. Man nannte diese Prozedur (Massnahme) 
vindeutschung. 


Im Dritten Reich erleben wir die 4usdeutschung. Das 
ist ein Prozess, bei dem es keinen Anklager und keinen 
Angeklagten gibt und in dem der Richter als Anwalt 
des Staates deutsche Biirger ihres Biirgerrechtes ent- 
kleidet. Die Ausbiirgerung ist eines der Mittel, mit 
denen der nationalsozialistische Staat seine Feinde 
niederringen will. 


cinige 


Bisher wurde in drei Abschnitten etwa hundert 
Deutschen, Minnern wie Frauen, die deutsche Staats- 


birgerschaft aberkannt. Diese ‘ Entziechungslisten ” 
werden scheinbar halbjihrlich herausgegeben und 
umfassen gewohnlich dreissig Persénlichkeiten. In der 


ersten Liste wurden neben so verschiedenartigen Typen 
wie z.B. derm Kommunist Max Hoelz und derm Pazifist 
Otto Lehmann-Russbiildt auch kriminelle Elemente 
** ausgedeutscht.” Es war das ein Akt, der besondere 
Entriistung in den zivilisierten Liindern erregte, weil 
man damit die politischen Emigranten besonders treffen 
und krainken wollte. 

Im zweiten Schub der Ausgebiirgerten fiel eine grosse 
Zahl von Dichtern auf. Hier wurde Minnern wie Alfred 
Doblin, Lion Feuchtwanger, Heinrich Mann, Ernst 
Toller, Arnold Zweig, um nur einige zu nennen, die 
deutsche Staatsbiirgerschaft zwangsweise entzogen. 

Die dritte Liste, die auf Grund des Gesetzes tiber 
Aberkennung der deutschen Staatsangehérigkeit eben 
veroffentlicht wurde und fiir die sowohl der Aussen- 
minister Neurath wie der Innenminister Frick verant- 
wortlich zeichnen, umfasst 28 Namen. Eine Berufs- 
Analyse erbringt einige tiberraschende Resultate. 

Von den 28 “ Ausgedeutschten ” sind nur 2 Juden, 
die beide als Journalisten aufgefiihrt erscheinen. Nament- 
lich als Schriftsteller bezeichnet sind von den 28 nur 
7 Personen, also genau cin Viertel. In Wirklichkeit sind 
es insgesamt 21 Persénlichkeiten, die durch Veréffent- 
lichung in sich geschlossener Publikationen in Buchform 
den Namen Schriftsteller beanspruchen diirfen. Von 
diesen restlichen 7 ist der erste Schul-Leiter, die zweite 
Schauspielerin, der dritte Chefredakteur, der vierte 
** Separatistenfiihrer,”’ der fiinfte Redakteur, der sechste 
Flugblattverteiler und der siebente Oberbirgermeister. 
Wie man sieht, eine etwas bunte Reihe. Die Haltte der 
Ausgebiirgerten wird ausserdem noch eines besonderen 
Verbrechens angeklagt, niimlich den Saar-Aufruf unter- 
Dieser Saar-Aufruf fordert die 
bei der Abstimmung fiir den 


zeichnet zu haben. 
Saarbevolkerung auf, 
gegenwiirtigen Zustand, den status quo, zu stimmen. 
Diese Dichter, Lehrer, Paedagogen, Redakteure, Regis- 
seure, Schauspieler, Verwaltungsbeamte, unter denen 
nur vier Berufspolitiker erscheinen, haben durch diesen 
Akt ihr Vaterland und ihr Vermégen verloren. Sie 
werden sich iiber diesen Verlust, denn es ist fiir alle ein 
Verlust, rasch oder langsam trésten miissen. Denn die 
Gegenwart stellt an jeden einzelnen von ihnen immer 
wieder neue, mitunter sehr harte Forderungen. Aber 
auf die Dauer werden sie es als keine Schande ansehen, 
in der Reihe der Borne, Dante, Heine, Marx, Masaryk 
und Vergil in die Weltgeschichte cinzugehen. 
¥. G. 
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Ballet 


The Entire Swan-Lake 


On Tuesday, November 20th, the curtain at Sadler’s Wells 
will go up upon a charity performance of the greatest interest 
to the world of ballet, the entire Lac des Cygnes, or Swan- 
Lake as Diaghilev used to call it in his London programmes. 
But Diaghilev’s and De Basil’s Swan-Lake is no more than 
the second act of this four-act Tchaikowsky ballet. The 
whole of Swan-Lake has not been performed in this country 
since Preobrajenska and a Russian company gave it at the 
London Hippodrome in 1910. The ballet is to be produced 
at Sadler’s Wells by Monsieur N. Sergeyev, one-time stage 
manager at the Maryinsky Theatre in Petrograd. He has 
already produced Giselle and another Tchaikowsky ballet, 
Casse-Noisette, for the Vic-Wells company. The other 
week I urged in this column that Fokine or some other 
great Russian ma tre de ballet be enticed to London in the 
interests of our native ballet. For I do not believe that our 
tie with Russian tradition can be too strong. At the same 
time I am grateful for these productions—however inadequate 
—of classical ballets under what is expert guidance, even if 
it is not inspired command. It is possible that Monsieur 
Sergeyev should be given a freer hand. I cannot believe, 
for instance, that the backcloth to the first act of Giselle, 
with its red and blue trees in the style of an advertisement 
for the Underground, is to be laid at his door. 

The three great Tchaikowsky ballets, Swan-Lake, Casse- 
Noisette and the Sleeping Princess, demand a Royal, an 
Imperial mounting. Did not Diaghilev ruin himself in 
producing the Sleeping Princess at the Alhambra in 1921 ? 
The Vic-Wells company have little to spend. I do not think 
that this matters, so important is it that we should see, and 
that they should perform, classical ballet : and it so happens 
that the décor and costumes by Hedley Briggs for Casse- 
Noisette are the most successful that I have seen in this 
theatre. A more serious defect of these productions is the 
inadequate mime and stage presence of the majority of the 
dancers. Tchaikowsky ballets, especially, abound in such 
mimed scenes as might fully exercise the St. Petersburg 
dancers who, one and all, had been trained in the government 
school of the mime. 

These causes for discouragement are more than offset by 
the fact that Markova is dancing the principal part in 
Swan-Lake, the :double role Odette-Odylle, Swan-Queen and 
Magician-Knight’s daughter. No other dancer excels Markova 
in technical range. She possesses balance, speed and light- 
ness. I find it impossible to imagine that Giselle’s first 
dance in the second act of that ballet has been better per- 
formed by another. Of interest in Swan-Lake will be Markova’s 
performance of the famous thirty-two fouettés en tournant in 
the third act, now that these fouettés are all the rage. When 
Swan-Lake was first produced, thirty-two fouettés was an 
unheard-off achievement. Pierrina Legnani, the original 
Odette-Odylle, had no rival in this feat for many years, and 
when performing this role such ballerinas as Preobrajenska 
and Karsavina have substituted easier steps for the fouettés. 
Trefilova was the first to rival Legnani. Today there are 
probably many dancers who could do these _ thirty-two 
foucttés, But it will be of some gossip-interest to compare 
Markova’s execution in this respect with that of the young 
Russian ballerinas whom we saw this summer, Baronova 
and Toumanova. All balletomanes will remember the fouettés 
(whipped turns) of the Top in Jeux d’Enfants and the similar 
turns by Baronova in the Beau Danube. Will Markova 
excel these very young dancers at their own special stunt ? 
We may well expect to hear some lovely music as well as 
to see the incomparable dances devised by Petipa and 
Ivanov. Many balletomanes possess the two gramophone 
records of the Swan-Lake music which include a valse that 
emits all the intoxicating yet formal rapture that we associate 
with Tchaikowsky; also a magnificent Czardas or Hun- 
garian dance. We heard lovely pieces unknown to us when 
Casse-Noisette was first performed. Swan-Lake promises 


still wider discoveries. 


ADRIAN STOKEs., 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


= 


The Cinema 
“Of Human Bondage.” At the Regal 


Tur. theme of this American version of Mr. Somerset Maughan's 
novel is the fascination which can hold a person bound to 
another who has nothing worth offering in return. The film 
has to deal with several years in the life of Philip Carey, a 
medical student with a club foot, who falls in love with a 
waitress in a tea-shop., His parents are dead ; he is shy and 
sensitive, and acutely conscious of his physical handicap— 
certainly a young man who might easily weave romantic 
illusions round a pretty face. Even so, I am not sure that 
his devotion to the vulgar and calculating Mildred is made to 
seem altogether convincing, perhaps because on the screen 
there is not enough time to elaborate its details. However, 
if this crucial preliminary can once be accepted, there is much 
to enjoy in the film’s unusually sincere and skilful handling of 
a long and difficult narrative. 

The first phase closes with Carey’s discovery that Mildred 
means to marry a commercial traveller—a coarse German with 
seven pounds a week and good prospects. When, in the 
usual circumstances, he deserts her, she comes to Carey for 
help ; they try living together ; they quarrel ; she leaves him 
—and comes back for help once more. So it goes on; while 
Mildred sinks towards the gutter and Carey has to give up his 
career because she has stolen his money (though it is not clear 
why her burning of the share certificates should be so fatal), 
He loathes her, but he is bound to her—until various rather 
arbitrary episodes give him at last a new chance. 

The film is particularly successful in choosing scenes to 
illustrate important developments in the story—scenes 
which suggest their own necessary past and so are partly 
able to bridge the inevitable gaps in the screen record. It 
is rather as though Carey’s life goes on continuously while 
the camera, now and then, looks in to seize a few graphic 
moments. This unusual effect is achieved, I think, chiefly 
by fading in and out of scenes rather abruptly—by introducing 
an episode soon after it has started and leaving it before it 
is quite over. In any case the director, John Cromwell, 
has managed remarkably well to condense the main part of 
the story into a film of normal length, even though some of 
the character-drawing needs a little amplification. There 
is some excellent quiet acting from Leslie Howard as Carey; 
Reginald Owen gives a clear-cut sketch of Athelney, the 
impoverished aristocrat who thinks that women should never 
eat with men, for they spoil the conversation ; and Frances 
Dee is pleasantly simple and direct as Athelney’s daughter. 
But it is Bette Davis who does most for the film by bringing 
Mildred—her flirtatious mannerisms and her gradual degra- 
dation—vividly to life. She gives the best performance I have 
seen on the screen for a long time. 


“Caravan.” At the Curzon 


Tus is the first American film made by Erik Charell, the 
director of White Horse Inn on the stage and of Congress 
Dances on the screen. It has a slight story about a Hu- 
garian Countess who, returning on the day before her 21st 
birthday from an education abroad, finds that under her 
father’s will she must marry at once or forfeit her estates. 
Her crafty uncle offers his son, a fast-living lieutenant, and 
another candidate is the leader of the gypsy musicians who 
have come for the grape harvest. 

The plot develops on the purest lines of musical comedy, 
but Charell takes it all a little too heavily, a little too seriously. 
He has a good eye for decorative settings and crowd move 
ments, but his effects are apt to seem over-ripe when they 
ought to seem fresh and sparkling. In Caravan, too, he ¥ 
hampered by mediocre dialogue and a rather oddly-assorted 
cast. Loretta Young is an attractive Countess, but Charles 
Boyer, who can be an excellent actor, is never quite fiery 
enough as the gypsy fiddler; and the best performance come 
from Phillips Holmes, thoroughly at ease as the dashing 
Lieutenant. In spite of these disappointments, howevé 
Caravan has enough popular qualities—melodious gyP% 
music and a romantically emotional atmosphere—to enstlt 
considerable success. Cuartes Davy 
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Art 


Midland Art Treasures 


forricN students of the arts constantly speak with jealousy 
to their English colleagues of the advantage which the latter 
have in being able to explore that inexhaustible supply of 
unknown works of art, namely, the English private collection. 
And nothing could be better calculated to justify their 
avy, or to bring home to us the ant-like industry and 
gstrich-like comprehensiveness with which our ancestors 
collected objects of art and virti, than the exhibition which 
has just been opened at the City of Birmingham Art Gallery. 
Roughly speaking, only collections within a fifty-mile radius 
of Birmingham have been drawn upon for this exhibition, 
put from them a group of objects has been collected which 
will interest every taste and which, in addition, is repre- 
sentative of the general character of the older English 
collection. 

The bulk of the exhibition is formed, naturally, of paintings, 
but the other arts are also well represented. The collection 
of silver is small but contains some remarkable pieces such 
as a little-known mace from Stratford-on-Avon, and the 
superb Pillaton Chalice and Paten. Of furniture, tapestries, 
snuff-boxes, armour and so on there is a sufficiency, and 
the small group of drawings is deserving of special mention. 
These ali come from the coHection formed in the eighteenth 
century by John Skipp, and include a magnifieent Rembrandt 
and the lovely Mantegnesque Bellini of Christ at the Column. 

The paintings may be roughly divided into two sections : 
foreign paintings and English portraits. The former, fewer 
in number, form an interesting but somewhat disconnected 
goup. In some cases the attributions in the catalogue invite 
discussion. ‘The so-called Self-portrait by Raphael (277), for 
instance, can hardly be either by Raphael or of Raphael, 
and is not even obviously a self-portrait, though it is only 
fair to say that the catalogue discreetly adds a note to the 
effect that ‘“* This ascription has been questioned.” Far 
more puzzling and far more beautiful is the Head of a Girl 
(150) attributed in the catalogue to Vermeer. It would be 
interesting to hear the opinion of an expert on whether he 
could have painted those almost shell-pink shadows, but, 
whatever the final judgement on this picture, it is a work 
which will bring credit to the artist to whose oeuvre it is 
added. Of the Italian paintings, one of the most interesting 
is the big Jacob and his Family Journeying (275) by Jacopo 
Bassano, in which the colours of that master, which have in 
many cases vanished into a tantalizing obscurity, can be 
fully appreciated. 

But much the most important and consistent group of 
paintings is that formed by the English portraits. There 
ure many examples of the rather distressing style favoured 
in England in the sixteenth century, when mere accuracy 
of representation was still a comparative novelty. The 
English nobility of the period demanded only of Holbein 
that he should depict them exactly and were insensible to 
the fact that he possessed a line so efficient that by its mere 
eficiency it achieves a particular beauty. His English 
imitators, apparently unaware of the difficulty of the'r 
task, bungled away in his wake, producing records, and 
ineflicient records at that, which often sink to mere furniture 
pieces, The aristocracy of Charles I deserved and got 
better service. Some, at any rate, of its members, such as 
the King himself and his artistic adviser, Lord Arundel, 
showed by their passion for picture collecting that they 
realized the importance of works of art for their own sake, 
and they seem fully to have appreciated the merits of their 
portrayer Van Dyck, whose portrait of Lord Carlisle (21) 
must have satisfied the aspiration of the most exacting 
sitter, The later seventeenth century was not so lucky in 
Its artists, and it is not till the middle of the cighteenth 
that, with the flowering of English portraiture, we again find 
English artists worthy of their public. Reynolds’ early 
portrait of Mrs. Joseph Martin (446) shows his complete 
sympathy with the domestic aspects of life; his Lord Anson 


(436) displays his ability to render the dignity of office. 
On the other hand, his self-portrait in the robes of a D.C.L. 
(248) is a pathetic example of his desire to establish painting 
on a level with the liberal arts—including, in this case, the 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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10.00 Causes of War: 
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10.45 Things I Remember : 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16th 


1.15 Friday Midday Concert from Queen’s College, Birming- 

ham: Birmingham Ladies’ String Quartet. . ‘ : N 
6.30 Beethoven: Professor Tovey’s keyboard talk ea N. 
6.50 In Your Garden: C. H. Middleton. ars re N. 
8.15 Short Story—Meeting in Scotland: J. ro Temp ee N 
8.25 Ripe for Development—4. Derby, Leicester al Notting 

ham: G. M. Boumphrey a R 
8.50 B.B.C. Chamber Concett : Kolisch String Quartet and 

Margot Hinnenberg-Lefei pre (soprano) P -R, 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill oe «* N 


Ne 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17th 


G. le M. Mander, M.P... N- 
4-45 Students’ Songs: Wireless Male Voice Chorus and Stuart 
Robertson ‘ ¥s 


7.00 In Town Tonight , > re N. 
8.00 “ Moonstruck Fish ’’—an original. scientitic programme 

devised and arranged by Mary Adams ‘ L.R., &c. 
9.00 Die Fledermaus, Act 11, from Sadler’s Wells ea a 
10.00 B.B.C. Organ Recital: O. H. Peasgood .. ee ee N. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18th 

4.50 The Reformation—3: A. F. Pollard et N. 
5-15 ne for Daily Living: Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. . a N. 
5-35 Cymbeline—Peggy Ashcroft « as Imogen : N. 
7.35 How I Spend my Sunday: by a garage hand and a church 

member. S.R. 
7-55 Presby terian Servi ice from Bristol : Rev. Is or J. Robertson, 

PREM «is W.R. 
8.00 Religious Service and Lecture (Answers to Questions) 

Rev. J. S. Whale ‘ ; J 
9.00 American Points of View Sidney Hillman N. 
9.30 Sunday Orchestral > anata B.B.C. Orchestra and Pau 


Casals .. ae a a : LRe 
9.30 D. F. Tovey’s Sunday Concert. ‘Bach Concerto and 
Cantata... oe es ms an ae us .. SR. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1oth 


Lady Hagberg Wright ... rc N. 
6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard wr ne ae N. 
6.45 The Cinema: Alistair Cooke ae ae N. 
7.10 Living Memory—z2: Sir David Hunter Bhir, Abbot of 
Dunfermline. “His grandfather saw the Young Pretender S.R. 
7.30 The Failure of Central Organization: J. M. Keynes - N. 
8.00 Mozart Concert : 


B.B.C. Orchestra and Mrs. Norman 
O’Neill .. aT ne << snl 
8.00 North Regional Chamber Concert; Forbes-Holst-Fuchs 
Te as oF a .. NLR. 
8.40 Chimera—a play for broadcasting ae ee , 
10.00 Chamber Music: Griller String Quartet and Herbert 
Heyner .. oe w ° 
11.10 A Counterblast to Tobacco : "King James 1 ee < N. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2oth 
1.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert: Edward 
Isaacs (piano) and rgd Holst (violin) Regionals 
7.30 The Nation State: C. R. M. F. Cruttwell . N. 
8.50 String Orchestral Part from the National Muscum of 
Wales .. W.R. 
8.50 Scottish Poetry—Sit Robert “Ayton, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden and the Marquis of Montrose. = sens 
10.00 The Milky Way—a great city of stars: Sir James “Jeans os N. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER ast 


Lady Reading ‘ a? aa N. 


10.45 Life as I See It: 
cond. Barbirolli. Concert for 


3.00 The Scottish Orchestra, 


schools .. - SR. 
3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra and Antonia Butler 

(cello) . aa ee aa N. 
6.30 Books in General : G. K. Chesterton ; N. 
6.45 For Farmers Only ; Discussion between John Morgan and 

Wilfrid Roberts N. 


6.55 Changing Scotland— the Church and the People : Rt. Hon. 
James Brown .. S.R. 
7.40 Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow Maiden, Act I, from Sadler’s Wells N 
8.00 Midland Parliament—1. Fear and Competition in Industry : 
Sir Harold Bowden, Frank Hodges and others... oe, EIR. 
‘ N 


9.10 Rolling Stones—Tout Droit: C. Stanley Eke 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd 


11.30 The Fenlands : Harry Godwin—to schools N. 
7.30 The Practical Child and the Bookworm: Kurt Hahn, of 

Gordonstoun School, Morayshire . aa N. 
7.30 Hallé Orchestra, cond. Beecham. Handel, Delius, ‘&e. .. NR. 
8.00 Reid Symphony Orchestra and Casals (cello) a <. 
8.15 London Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Harty... ~s Enea 
9.30 Centenary Dinner, R.1.B.A., at the Guildhall. inn by 

the President, Sit Giles Gilbert Scott N. 
11.00 “To Music ”—programme of speech and music for St. 

Cecilia’s Day .. : . oe <8 N. 


Foundations of Music—From Tiles to Purcell . N. 
November 16th (7.10), 19th (7.5), 2oth (6.30), 21st (7. 5), 22nd (6.30)s 
Airs and Madrigals: Wireless Singers. 
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A National Park 


Very active work is proceeding to the end of establishing 


national parks in England and Wales; and the idea is 
attractive ; but no one—not even Sir Lawrence Chubb— 
has yet wholly suceeeded in defining or even in precisely 
describing what a national park is or should be. A definition 
is needed because there is a present tendency among the 
more ardent promoters to emphasize, perhaps unduly and 
even unconsciously, one attribute. It is to be a place, they 
say, where inalienable footpaths and such facilities shall be 
supplied for the convenience of the general public. Now a 
footpath is an agrecable passage, but no footpath is often 
much more agreeable, especially for those who, like the 
German ‘youth bands,’ roam in companies and _ sleep 
either in the open air, sub divo, or in very cheap and simple 
hostels, provided for the purpose of holiday-makers from 
the towns. 


What is a Park? 

Comparison ‘with national parks in other larger, less 
populous lands is of no value, for this reason, that there is 
no question of the Government or any one else finding the 
money to buy the land, most of which in all the suggested 
districts, not least in Snowdonia, is privately owned. The most 
that could be done would be to purchase a few little circles 
within the park where precious plants or animals needed 
sanctuary or where holiday-makers needed refreshment. <A 
national park, therefore, is a wide area of uncultivated land 
with which interference is strictly prohibited by regulation 
embodied in a regional plan. ‘Trespass will be a meaningless 
word within the bulk of the area. All the world shall be 
accorded free access. The park shall be an enclave of 
liberty. Such is the foundation of the idea ; but the intention 
is that a more or less constructive body shall be created with 
the control of a moderate sum of money—a £10,000 initial 
fund has been suggested for Snowdonia—which shall be 
spent in providing the public with comfortable facilities, 
such as footpaths and camping grounds and parking places ; 
and, one hopes, in such guardians as they call watchers in the 
bird sanctuaries, men who shall see that the park is not 
abused, that the mountain shall in some sort be a holy 
mountain where no one hurts or destroys. 

* cS co i 
Sanctuary Reserves 

No society has done better service on behalf of country- 
loving people, whether they live in town or country, than the 
Society for the Preservation of Commons and Footpaths. The 
good work of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England (and of its offspring the C.P.R.W.) is known to 
everyone and appreciated everywhere. But plenty of foot- 
paths and wide regional places do not quite exhaust the 
attributes of a national park. So big an area as is meditated 
in Snowdonia needs little reserves from which the public is 
excluded except under guidance. Those famous benefactors, 
to whom we all owe gratitude, Sir Lawrence Chubb, with his 
incomparable championship of common rights and_ rights 
of way; Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, the author and begetter 
of the Regional Survey, must not quite disregard natural 
history or forget that the many pedestrians and motorists, 
for whose good the park is established, will consist largely of 
people careless and ignorant of the life of the place they will 
frequent. 


“‘Avicide ” 

A curious tale is told me by a correspondent, who has made 
a special study of such incidents, of what may be called 
avicide among birds themselves: ‘* Among a consignment of 
turkeys received from Ireland one bird was found to be 
slightly injured in the neck. On the birds being released the 
company of hale turkeys turned with one accord against the 
wounded member, which was saved from death only by the 
intervention of the farmer. The wounds were bandaged ; but 
the invalid had to be segregated altogether. Its enemies 
tried even to pick off the bandages when it returned to the 
tock.”’ The subject of rooks holding “‘ courts of justice ”’ is 
an old one that has been lately revived on new evidence. The 
most plausible explanation to my view is that the senses, 


*k * * ue 


FS * % * 


COUNTRY LIFE 


probably the sense of smell, are offended by some Malady op 
injury in the victim, though the “* sceptred myth ” about 
rooks and storks attributes the judges’ verdict to a moral oy 
at least social sense. 
* 1% % * 

Animal Longevity 

It is a nice question whether animals live longer in the 
wild or in captivity ; but so many meet violent death that the 
‘aptive animal certainly excels on the average and probably 
also in the individual. Some actual figures of captive birds 
have been published in the November number of the always 
excellent magazine of the Country Gentlemen’s Association, and 
one fact emerges, though the inference is not directly drawn, 
The bigger the bird the longer the life. The peacock and the 
goose are long-lived, the hen is short-lived—say 16 years at 
the most—and the tit very short-lived. Exceptions doubtless 
are numerous—the parrot reaches a portentous age and the 
raven probably excels the heron—but no very small bird 
lives long. My own experience of caged birds is very small 
indeed, but in regard to one species it corroborates one of the 
examples quoted by “J. D. U. W.” The lark seems to be 
longer lived than most small birds. I have known of a 17-year. 
old lark, though not of such a veteran as the record given by 


this expert. 
* * * * 


Egg Collecting 

The company of bird-lovers is being rent by a vehement 
controversy between the observers and the odlogists. The 
leaders on either side are Mr. Eric Parker and Mr. Edgar 
Chance, who made fame as a discoverer of the cuckoo’s secret, 
One of the more particular causes of offence is the exhibit 
at an odlogical foregathering of 40 complete clutches of 
pairs of red shrikes. Now egg collecting is not altogether a 
vicious hobby. Some of our best and fondest observers, and 
protectors, have made collections of eggs. It is, indeed, 
difficult to study birds without being something of an odlogist. 
How many happy and perhaps profitable hours were spent by 
some of us in our early salad days in searching for nests and 
carrying off specimens of eggs. All the business of blowing the 
eggs and arranging them in a cabinet has pleasant memories. 
The pleasure was unqualified by any regret for the bird. We 
very faithfully held to the instruction that one egg only was to 
be taken ; and it was a very rare experience to find that a 
bird had deserted. So much on behalf of the young collector. 

% * * 2% 

Eggs or No Eggs 

The oGdlogist of today is in a very different category. A 
single egg is no use to him. He must have the whole clutch. 
And a whole clutch is no good to him. He must have scores 
of other whole clutches to exemplify the differences of marking 
and the numbers laid. He takes eggs early in the season and 
late in the season. More than this, and worse than this, he 
buys clutches often at a high price, and keeps paid agents to 
take nests and eggs of any bird that is rare. Nearly all the 
worst offenders are among these sellers of eggs financed by 
egg collectors. The persistence of their thieving of peregrine’s 
eggs in South Wales, of harrier’s in Norfolk Broads, of green- 
shank’s and chough’s in other places, are known to many of us. 
No nest is safe if the bird is rare ; and it is altogether beyond 
argument that vicarious birds-nesting by collectors makes the 
rare species rarer. If odlogists wish for greater sympathy 
from naturalists in general, they should collectively ban the 
taking of clutches at all late in the season. A pair that lose 
an early clutch breed again. A pair that lose a late clutch do 
not, or, if they do, fail to bring up the young. Not the collect- 
ing of eggs, but the ruthlessness of the methods is the real 
rause of offence. 
* * * * 
The Migratory Partridge 

It is, I think, unquestionable that modern changes on the 
farm, and perhaps consecutive dry seasons, are inducing 
changes in the habits of the partridge. Some evidence was 
given the other day; and more of the same sort has come 
within my observation. The sight of an apparent covey is 
no sure witness of successful breeding. Not once or twice 
lately such groups have been found to consist almost wholly 
of old birds, W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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THE ARMS TRAFFIC AND A WORLD 
POLICE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Siz,—The debate on private trading in armaments leaves 
ys in much the same position as before. Two points were 
not sufficiently emphasized : 

(1) Munitions manufactured here and exported abroad, 
sooner or later may, and probably will, be used to kill our 
own people and destroy our own country, ¢.g., tanks to 
Russia, aeroplane engines to Germany and howitzers to 
Japan. It appears that free trade is now almost entirely 
restricted to armaments. 

(2) Competition amongst the war traders, and the ram- 

jfications of their business disclosed before the Nye Com- 
mission, help to promote a new race in armaments, which 
is the unmistakable symptom, though not the cause, of a 
new war. 
The evidence given before the Nye Commission also makes 
it clear that neither of these results will be eliminated simply 
by conferring upon governments a monopoly of arms-pro- 
duction. Therefore, the real problem is not the method 
of production but the purpose for which munitions are 
intended, and their ultimate destination. 

Are they to be employed solely for policing purposes, 
or for perpetuating the system of international duelling ? 
Unless we are prepared to prohibit the export of weapons 
to other sovereign States, we can never be sure that they 
will not be turned against us. If, however, we do this, we 
ctipple our manufacturing capacity which, in the existing 
anarchy, we are told, it is essential we should retain in order 
to increase our own supplies in any emergency. Thus we 
move in a vicious circle. How can it be broken? Only 
by substituting co-operative international armament for 
competitive national armaments. If the League is equipped 
with a police force, its armaments could be supplied by a 
number of licensed firms operating within the territories 
of the co-operating States. In return for long-term contracts 
covering munition supply, upkeep of specialized plant and 
skilled labour held in reserve for possible contingencies, 
these firms would undertake not to supply munitions to 
anyone else. They would, therefore, be restricted to one 
customer, and the inducement to fish in troubled waters 
would be removed. Further, the munitions they supplied 
for policing purposes would never be used against their 
fellow-countrymen, unless the latter had launched an attack 
against one of their neighbours, and, consequently, was 
declared to be an aggressor by an impartial international 
authority, the League. 

I imagine this is not likely to happen in our own case 
hecause, at the moment, there is no one we want to attack. 
If our object. is defence, isn’t it saner to join our neighbours in 
establishing the reign of law—a tribunal and police foree—than 
tobe dragged by the heels, as we were in 1914, into a new war ? 
(aly, this is also the paramount interest of our armament 




















































industry. In the next war, munition factories will be 
amongst the first objects of a bombing attack. Therefore, 






the vital interest of armament manufacturers is to prevent 
war, - This they can only do by helping to abolish the ancient 
practice of international duelling and _ substituting the 
policing system in its place. They would then be able to 
secure long-term contracts with the international authority. 
Clearly, this would be a much less speculative but a much 
sounder business, for two reasons. First, they would 
obviously run far less risk of complete annihilation, and, 
secondly, the loss of orders to States outside the League 
would probably be more than compensated for by the annual 
amounts paid for a standard production, plus the maintenance 
of plant and staff to meet an emergency. 











Armaments cannot be abolished. They must be produced 
by someone. Does it really very much matter by whom, so 
long as their use is confined to policing purposes? Let us by 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 





The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tire Sprcraror.] 


all means continue to expose the glaring abuses of the arma- 
ment industry and the part it plays in promoting mass murder. 
But, let us not forget that it is only an adjunct of the duelling 
system, and that so long as this system remains, so long will 
armament firms continue to trade, until they disappear with 
everything else in the final débdcle. Therefore, the first task 
is to alter the system, otherwise we shall be no better off 
whether armaments are produced by private firms or by 
governments. 


Further, if the leaders of the armament industry understand 
their business, if they take a long view of the interests of their 
shareholders, they would co-operate to bring about this new 
development in international relationships. After all, they 
are men of practical common sense. We assume that they 
are patriotic and that they do not desire to see Europe in ruins 
or their own countrymen starving. They find themselves 
enmeshed ‘in a system which compels them to sell their instru- 
ments of destruction to foreigners in order to make a profit, 
or sometimes even to make both ends meet. They also know 
that in the existing anarchy it is a gamble whether these 
instruments may not be used to kill their own countrymen> 
or even to destroy their own factories. Surely, the policing 
system offers a way of escape from this dilemma, which is 
consistent with their own interests and the highest patriotism, 
The armament industry is powerful. What earthly reason is 
there why it should not put its power behind international 
justice—a tribunal to’settle all disputes and a police force to 
maintain order—instead of trying to bolster up an obsolete 
régime of international anarchy which is bound sooner or later 
to bury them in its ruins? 


It follows that the leaders of our armament industry might 
be well advised to explore the possibilities of such an arrange- 
ment. Why should they not conclude a deal with the mem- 
bers of the international authority ? Let them make a practi- 
cal proposition to the-Council of the League. By doing so 
they would win the support of public opinion, instead of 
incurring its righteous indignation. They would establish 
their business on a moral and sound, instead of an immoral 
and unstable, foundation. They would have set an example 
to the politicians, instead of digging the grave of European 
civilization and, above all, they would deliver their fellow- 
countrymen from the menace of war, instead of plunging them 
over the abyss.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Davies. 


THE FALSE FEAR OF GLUT 
{[V'o the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
S1r,—1I should have thought that the world would be enabled 
to make ‘the best use of its heritage and of the gifts of 
science,” not so much, as Mr. Hartley Withers suggests, by 
the freer exchange of goods across the frontiers, financed 
by an extension of the pernicious practice of international 
moneylending ; but rather by a reform of the monetary 
system which enabled the citizens of every country to buy, 
at a price fair to sellers, all that they desired of what their 
industries could produce and import, regardless of the amount 
of paid labour required for the production of goods. A 
system which enabled imports to be treated as assets adding 
to the money-income of every citizen would also render 
tariffs unnecessary. Increased wealth, 7.¢e., goods and 
services, in our non-barter community, does not necessarily 
enable us ‘‘to demand goods furnished to our order.” It 
is increased money in a form free to buy goods and issued in 
a way that does not increase prices or taxes that enables 
us to extend our demand, and this happy state of affairs is 
only “a terribly long way off ” because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. seems determined to prevent the simple and 
obvious reform which would establish a working equality 
between purchasing power and the maximum potential 
output of desired goods and services.—Yours very truly, 
TAVISTOCK. 
Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland, 
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JAPAN AND THE WORLD 
{To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]} 
Sir,-The intensity of the competition which producers of 
manufactured goods throughout the Empire are now facing, 
from their ruthless rivals in Japan, has its value in stimulating 
increased efficiency at home in every phase of production 
and marketing. Nobody would for a moment suggest that 
if our manufacturers were slack or purblind, and refused to 
recognize the modern requirements of their traditional 
markets, they would deserve consideration and protection. 

But when the advocates of unrestricted free trade point 
to the “simplicity of the Japanese worker's needs” (and 
his even more impressive simplicity in putting up with 
standards of wages and living conditions which the British 
worker would scornfully and justifiably reject) as the explana- 
tion of Japan’s success in penetrating our markets, and imply 
that we should make the best of the situation by following the 
Japanese plan, then it is time they were awakened. 

Neither British manufacturers nor British operatives desire 
or are at all likely to consent to meet the exploitation of 
Japanese workers by comparable exploitation here at home, 
and the sooner the whole-hog Free Trader recognizes the fact, 
the better. Our manufacturers are entitled to protection 
from unrestricted Oriental competition for the plain reason 
that they desire to do what is right by their workers: that is 
to say, pay them decently for a fair day’s work, which they 
cannot hope to do in the face of such relentless under-cutting 
as faces them today.—Yours faithfully, 


25 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. JouN R. REMER. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprrecrator.] 
Sir,---Your editorial note on the American election contains 
a remark as to the increased power of the President, by 
reason of the more than two-thirds majority in the Senate, 
which seems to me to need a word of comment. Mr. Roosc- 
velt, you say, could now if he wished bring the United States 
into the League of Nations. But is that actually so? The 
President, no matter how great his personal authority, cannot 
command his party in matters of international policy, and 
at the present time the mass of the American people are, 
heyond question, isolationist as regards Europe. Since the 
Roosevelt election of 1932 the old fear of embroilment has 
been strengthened and made more definite. It would be 
well for our people to realize the important truth that in 
Washington there can be no thought of any change in the 
relation of the United States to the League during this 
presidential term. 

It seems just worth noting that in the first line of my 
article last week the election was described as Presidential— 
a slip, doubtless, in proof-reading.—Yours, &c., 

Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. S. K. RATCLIFFE, 

[It was a slip. The word should have been Congressional. 
Ep. The Spectator.} 


TRUE RELIGION 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraron.] 

Sir,— May I ask what we are to understand when your con- 
tributor, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, writes that true religion ‘* means 
the denial that the human world is progressing by the inevit- 
ability of its own evolution” and that ‘it means the condemna- 
tion of the morality of those who trust in that evolution” ? 
Are we who base our conception of the universe upon evolution 
to understand that in his opinion we are incapable of true 
religion ? Or is there some special meaning in the words “its 
own evolution” in relation to “the human world” ?> We may 
believe that man can guide his own evolution towards the 
higher things, but does this free him from the inevitability 
of evolution as his means of progress? If that is what Mr. 
Crossman means there must be many who are prepared to be 
called irreligious by him. 

What again is the meaning of the first of the triad of Mr. 
Crossman’s criteria of a true religion? Does it mean that 
true religion is totally dissociated from daily life? Has 
religion indeed nothing to do with the attempt to give men a 
higher stuadard of living ? Is it in the sense that we shall do 
nothing to alleviate their suffering that we are to interpret ‘the 
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saying that we have the poor always with us? In giving the 
comfort the standard of living of some of us will have to a 
down and we see today that this will not only apply to those of 
great wealth hut also to us who are usually called the middle 
class. . May it not be a part of religion to recognize that those 
of us who are successful must bear upon our shoulders the 
care of those who are not, and to whom nature or the world 
has dealt unkind blows to which we should have succumbed 
had it been our lot to receive them? Can we not interpret 
thus the instruction that we should distribute our goods to thy 
poor ? 

And is it really true that “ whether a man wants a war 
not is not usually a religious question”? It may be thatavith 
those who want war it is usually a question of self-interest ¢ 
national prejudice ;_ but with those who do not want it ang 
have determined that it shall cease it is always a religious 
question, and religion will dictate the way.—Yours, &c., 

London. T. B. Layzoy, 
























THE INTERDICT OF INNOCENT III 
[To the Editor of Tuk SpEcTATOR.| 
Str,—I owe an apology to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch fo 
my delay in replying to his letter. I should explain that 
this is due to a letter of mine going astray in the post. 

I venture to think I may claim that Sir Arthur’s authority 
does not itself bear him out, as will be apparent to anyone 
who takes the trouble to compare his original article with 
the quotation he produces in his letter. For the dead 
could not have been ‘ denied of hope ” if they were allowed 
to receive absolution, the most essential of the last sacraments, 
Nor could the living have “ passed their dead piled, coffined 
or uncoffined, on the churchyard wall” if only clerics, 
and those decently encased, were placed there. How many 
clerks (even including the numerous class of those in minor 
orders) would die in an average parish during a five-year’ 
interdict ? There would hardly be enough to pile upon 
the wall, I hope. Is it not clear then that Sir Arthur has 
been indulging in rhetorical exaggeration, even on the 
evidence of his own authority ? 

Furthermore that authority has misled him. I have 
looked up the Latin of the passage to which he refers and 
find that it has in one important place been seriously mis- 
translated. I refer to the passage translated by Dr. Sebastian, 
Evans: ‘“ Let the bodies of the defunct, as well clerics 
as laics, be placed wheresoever their friends will, without 
the churchyard, and especially where passers-by may be 
moved at the sight thereof.” But the crucial words at th 
sight thereof, which suggest that the bodies were left unburied, 
are supplied by Dr. Evans and are represented by nothing 
in the Latin, which reads ubi transeuntes possunt commoveri. 

The document from which these words are quoted appears 
to be a MS. of Mont Saint-Mich21 first published by Marténe, 
Its original provenance and au hority therefore are uncertain, 
and I suggest it is unsafe to place too much reliance on it 
in any case. It does not appear to be an official letter of 
Innocent III and does not appear in the collection of these 
in Migne. However, it agrees sufficiently well with the 
official documents and with the statements of chronicles 
to make it possible that it is a semi-oflicial document for 
the guidance of local clergy. But, authoritative or not, it 
simply does not bear out Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s statements, 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Tuomas M. ParkKER. 

St. Mary's Presbytery, 15 Harrington Square, London, N.W1. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND NOVELS 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.]} 
Sir,— Librarian” has surely not read, or has misunder- 
stood, Sir Charles Grant Robettson’s admirable letter to Th 
Times, to which I have already referred. That letter showel 
conclusively that a Board of Novel Censors, working 0 
lines similar to the Board of Film Censors, was unworkable 
and, indeed, nonsensical. But ‘* Librarian ” clings to the idea. 
He is apparently unaware that to rely on the guidance of this 
hypothetical body (nominated by whom? financed Dy 
whom 7) with its ** definite test ” (defined by whom 7%) would 
merely widen and deepen the sea of his difficulties. ~~ Libr 
rian ” seems to have had the courage of his own convictiol™ 
in selecting books for the public library under his charg 
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Se 
Let him stand fast, and refuse to tremble before the pro- 
testers, unless he is convinced that they really speak for the 
ain body of ‘citizens whose books he is engaged to select 
and circulate. To fall back for support on an outside body 
yhich could have no proper understanding of. a librarian’s 
icular, and often local, problems would be to abdicate a 
t part of the powers with which a trained librarian is very 
properly entrusted. It is tantamount. to suggesting that 
jbrarians today are incapable of dealing with the work for 
which they are paid. 
I never suggested that a librarian should read, or even 
consider without reading, 15,000 books a year, “‘ Librarian ” 
must know that this figure is absurd, as it includes many 
thousands of publications, technically classed as ‘ books,” 
yhich are not books in the ordinary reader’s sense, and need 
never bother any ordinary librarian. But I do suggest that 
the task of selection ought to be, and in fact is, well within 
the power of the competent public librarian with such assist- 
ance as is customarily available. On the whole, indeed, as 
he is less open to the fickle currents of fashion and ephemeral 
ariosity, his work of selection is simpler than that which 
enfronts the large commercial circulating libraries.— 
Yours, «&e., G. WrEN Howarp. 
30 Bedford Square, W.C.1 
























[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sin,—Mr. Craig’s answer to the “ reactionary critics ”—viz., 
that the books of which they complain are on the library 
shelves for the same reason as they are in the bookshops 
and the circulating libraries—because people want to read 
thm—implies that the principles which guide the public 
library committee in its task of book-selection are the same 
as those which guide the manager of the circulating library. 
Indeed it seems that Mr. Craig regards them as fulfilling the 
sme function. This is not so, as I hope consideration of 
the following points will prove. 

The manager of the circulating library is not spending 
public money, and. he is therefore under no obligation to 
ask himself whether the books he provides are really worth 
rading, or whether they make any serious contribution to, 
or throw any light upon the problems with which they are 
supposed to deal—whether it be sex or anything else. Further- 
more he puts on his shelves not only what the people want 
(which means, I suppose, what they have asked for) but 
what he knows they will read. 

Now everyone knows, and the librarian is acutely conscious 
of the fact, that there are many books which never were 
intended as serious contributions to the problems of sex. 
They merely pander to the morbid taste of those readers 
who want ‘‘ something spicy.’’ These books are offensive 
but enjoy an indisputable popularity which is the only 
criterion recognized by the circulating library. 

But is this criterion sufficient or suitable for a public 
library committee, and is the latter justified in spending 
public money on these books merely because they are popular ? 
Isuggest that the answer to both questions is “ no.” 

Standard textbooks and reliable non-technical books on 
all subjects—ineluding sex—should be _ provided ; and 
novels that treat of sex problems seriously, e.g.: those of 
D. H. Lawrence, should also be provided. , 

But it is not the function of the public library to provide 
everything that people want, to the limit of its purse, irre- 
spective of its intrinsic worth. Whilst some provision is, 
and should be, made for people who cannot read anything 
but trash, the main function of the public library is to provide 
for the intelligent critical, and reasonably well-informed 
reader.—I am, yours, &c., J. E. U. Brreu. 

Public Library, Tonbridge. 
















































THE B.B.C. ‘“ CENSORSHIP ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Not being a reader of the Daily Herald, I have only 
just seen Professor J. B. S. Haldane’s ‘* banned ” broadcast 
tak on “Causes of War’”’ in the issue of November 8rd. This 
is such a valuable contribution to the series that the official 
Teason for disallowing it seems inadequate. It keeps to the 
subject rather more than Lord Beaverbrook’s eloquent 
address did. It raises the important question of such 
defence measures as bomb-proof shelters. It proposes the 

















storing of a three years’ supply of wheat to make us less 
vulnerable. Surely these matters should at least be dis- 
cussed ? It is Socialistic in tone, but Socialists have fre- 
quently broadcast. Why was it banned ? 

Professor Haldane explains quite forcibly the view that 
armament traders do in subtle ways influence the war-or- 
peace issue. Since Dr. Inge in his impressive address broad- 
cast the opinion that they do not, this seems only reasonable. 
He also criticized Dr. Inge’s other questionable statement, 
that ** pressure on the means of subsistence ” was a cause of 
war, pointing out that the means of subsistence are ample. 
But if the series is to be complete, surely all points of view 
should be represented ? 

One begins to wonder what are the qualifications for the 
important post of Director of Programmes. The - present 
holder is a distinguished soldier, and an M.A. of Oxford 
University. In 1932 he was a delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference. His brother (Major-General Dawnay) is a 
director of our most famous armament firm, according to 
Who’s Who. No doubt he has other claims to distinction ; 
it is time that the public knew what they are. 

If the B.B.C. is going to exercise censorship over the 
views of such an eminent scientist as Professor Haldane, 
it had better return to its former rule—‘‘ no controversial 
matter.” But as a really free platform for the expression 
of opinion its value could not be over-estimated.—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. S. BazLey. 

Hatherop Castle, Glos. 


BEHIND THE ADVERTISEMENT 


[To the Editor of Tut Sprecrator.]} 


Sir,—A few days ago the following advertisement appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph : ‘* Wanted, Married couple or mother 
and daughter to manage small business, apply box ——.” 
An unemployed man, with no stamps to waste, applied for 
the job. By return came a reply, too long to quote, type- 
written on an imposing billhead with a name in red and green 
lettering one inch and a half high and the words, “ Advertising 
and Marketing” beneath. The words “ Paris and New 
York,” also printed, gave the impression of a large inter- 
national organization. 

It was a breezy letter, regretting that the writer was unable 
to engage the applicant on behalf of a client, but it went on 
to say that he had just been instructed to dispose of a snack- 
bar, with guaranteed £11 per week profits. The proper price 
was £300, but his client was prepared to dispose of it for £225. 
** This,” concluded the enterprising writer, “* was a far better 
proposition than seeking employment.” 

At the head of the letter was printed “* Ignoti Nulla Cupido,” 
a sentiment with which the unemployed man entirely agreed. 

The authorities who concern themselves with the activities 
of fortune-tellers might extend their activities to fortune- 
hunters, who seem to flourish, unmolested, in the “ Situations 
Vacant’ columns of the Press. I enclose the letter and 
remain.-— Your obedient servant, 

5 Frepk. WILLIs. 
71 Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


A GERMAN INVASION 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.j 
Sir,—On Sunday, November 11th, we wanted simply to 
think of our own. We thought it was not in the best of taste 
that a body of young Germans should be allowed to come to 
our service. The suggestion when it was first brought forward 
was not received very favourably, but the younger generation 
approved of it strongly, so they had their way, as they 
usually do. 

Our church is new. It is lofty and light, a place for new 
ideas and new truth, and there is about it a dignity that is 
indifferent to criticism. It was nearly eleven o’clock when a 
file of young Germans in high boots and white tunics marched 
slowly up the aisle unannounced, They bore before them a 
large and beautiful wreath of poppies and evergreens. They 
Jaid it on the Communion table. Then something happened 
to everybody: a rush of. memories and hatreds, of repressed 
anger and vengeance, a wave of love and forgiveness, and 
fighting against all these a desire to forget. Away up out_of 
sight two buglers sounded the-‘* Last Post,” the Silence, the 
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Reveillé, and then altogether organ, choir, congregation and 
Germans found their souls again in ‘‘ For All the Saints.” The 
Lord’s Prayer in English and German broke down any race 
barriers that remained. That seemed to be about as far as 
things should go; but these young Germans sang their prayer 
song, and before the Morning Service was over their invasion of 
our suburb had succeeded. We gave over the Evening 
Service entirely to them. Their leader, Baron von der Ropp, 
showed us a new technique in public worship, which every 
church in this country should study. Before the day was 
over the invasion became a conquest—on both sides.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Ik. G. MILES, 
The Manse, 
Burdon Lane, Cheam, Surrey. 


HISTORY WITH A PURPOSE 

[To the Editor of Tut Serectraror.] 
Sir,—In my review of Mr. Ramsay Muir's Brief History of 
Our Own Times I stated that he was guilty of five serious 
errors and one technical inexactitude, in a single page dealing 
with the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921. There is nothing in Mr. 
Muir’s letter to induce me to withdraw or qualify that 
statement. 


Of course, I accept his assertion that he never intended to 
represent Arthur Griffith as a guerilla leader, but no one 
reading the passage as it stands in Mr.’ Muir’s book (and not 
as ingeniously “ abridged ” in his letter) could fail to read it 
as I did. 

Of the other five mistakes Mr. Muir completely passes over 
three, and attempts to explain away the remaining two by 
accusing me of distorting his intention. In each of these 
latter cases, however, he manages to repeat his original 
mistake. I can only conclude, therefore, that he is still 
ignorant of the facts. These are : 

1. Collins and Griffith never visited Lloyd George in 
Scotland. There were no Anglo-Irish “ talks” at Gairloch. 
It was simply Lloyd George’s headquarters during part of 
his correspondence with De Valera. 

2. The Treaty provides for submission “to a meeting 
summoned for the purpose of the members elected to sit in 
the House of Commons of Southern Ireland,” and, if approved 
by that body, for ratification by ‘‘ the necessary legislation,” 
but does not refer to Dail Eireann, which was not officially 
recognized by the British for those purposes. This is the 
technical inexactitude of which I spoke. 

Mr. Muir is distressed that I did not deal with the first 170 
pages of his Brief History of Our Times, and unless I am 
greatly mistaken implies that I do not know those pages as 
well as Iought. Asa matter of fact, I know those pages very 
well indeed, having previously studied them in the second 
volume of Mr. Muir’s Short History of the British Common- 
wealth, first published in 1922, from which they appear to 
be reproduced without substantial change.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

FRANK PAKENTAM, 

Singletree, Rose Hill, Oxford. 


SMOKING IN THEATRES 

[To the Editor of Tue Speecrator.] 
Sir,—I am a heavy pipe smoker, but I do not smoke in 
theatres. Not only is it rough on the non-smokers; the 
incessant coughing which it causes among these is rough on 
everybody. The most dramatic moments in Hamlet or 
Macbeth, or Cherubino singing V'oi che sapete in The Marriage 
of Figaro will be disturbed by a loud hacka-hacka-hacka as 
sure as death. May I, therefore, recommend to other tobacco 
lovers, who are unable to forgo their nicotinous pleasures, 
even for a moment, to adopt the clean and healthy alternative 
of taking snuff? If they practise a little at home, to begin 
with, they should attain a proficiency which eliminates the 
possibility of a chorus: of devastating sneezes. There is no 
need to sneeze if one snuffs properly..—Yours faithfully, 

C. HAMILTON EL.Is. 
% Milton Chambers, 

Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 


ele 
COUNTIES AND SHIRES 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Your last correspondent attacks the use of the word 
Argyllishive as the name of that county. I would like to 
point out that there is a small district within the county 
called Argyll, between Loch Awe and Loch Fyne, Ma 
I suggest that the use of the word Argyllshire is to differentiate 
between the county and the district ?—I am, Sir, youy 
faithfully, 

D. Scorr, 

Buckingham. 


[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. W. G. Sym, of Edinburgh, jn 
your issue of November 9th, on the subject of counties anq 
shires, says : 

“ Wherever the County Town is the same as that of the County, 
the termination ‘ shire ’ should be added to the name of the County 
in designating the latter.” 

In the case of the County from which I write, this mk 
hardly applies ! 

A further point—there seems to be some doubt in the minds 
of your correspondents as to whether ‘* Devon ”’ or “ Devon. 
shire” is the more correct. If the procedure, adopted by the 
Army Authorities is any criterion, it would seem that 
** Devonshire ”’ is to be preferred—the Devonshire Regiment 
is always referred to as such, and never, in any circum 
stances as the ‘ Devon Regiment.’”—I am, dear Sir, your 
faithfully, ; 

Ernest H. Tayzor, 

Durham Street, 


Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


JUDGES AND SERMONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 


Sir,—The following story may interest ‘* Janus ” (see page 
558) and your readers. In, I think, 1872, my uncle (the late 
Rev. Joshua Greaves, J.P., Vicar of Great Missenden, Bucks) 
was Chaplain to the High Sheriff. When the Summer Assize 
was opened at Aylesbury the judge, Mr. Justice Bramwell, 
said: “ If, Mr. Chaplain, you have here any of those things 
called hymns, we will have none of them today ; and I shall 
not trouble you for a sermon.” Few and short were the 
prayers we said that morning in the fine parish church of the 
county town of Buckinghamshire.—Yours truly, 
C. B. Gass, 
Royal Societies Club, 
St. James's Street, S.W.1. 


The Wild God’s Gift 


Hoy and beautiful lie 

The bare fields brimmed with sky, 

But on Barrow Hill thresh 

Sadly some tall ash-trees weary of the flesh ; 
Restless mind caught in a mesh, 


They wish, and sigh ; 

Bind wandering airs to blind desire, 
And quench the bramble’s fire 
With their white cagerness to wrest 
Gold from the unearthly west.. 


My love be wiser far 
Than such visionaries are, 
That would assimilate all 
Hungrily to their heart’s hope, till they fall. 


Turbulent ash-trees tall 
Vain is it to sift 
The unprofitable winds; call home your kingdom, cal! 
Heaven home, be subject, tremble and lift 
Still songs to the first branch-entangled star. 
This world too is the wild God’s gift. 


Lini1an Bowes LyoN. 
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poressor DENIS SauRAT, who is already known by his 
esay on the religion of Victor Hugo, now makes a survey of 
ligion in general, For it seems desirable to note at the 
witset that this book, despite its title, is less a = history of 
religions ” in the plural than a study of religion in the singular 
and abstract. It is true, of course, that the author, to aid 
his search, discusses, and discusses very ably, a large number 
of individual cults and creeds, both dead and living, but he 
undertakes this task not, primarily, as a matter of historical 
interest. He aims rather at discovering the common deno- 
ninator of all religions—that one impulse which drives man- 
kind to explore the spiritual world. To him, Religion is a 
branch of Philosophy ; and, when he learns that two or more 
ceeds have the same philosophical groundwork, he pursues 
ther ramifications no further. Thus, in his view, Catholicism 
and Protestantism start from the same metaphysical premisses ; 
and hence, strongly as their differences attract the ordinary 
historian, he passes them by as beside his purpose. The 
rader will find in these pages no account at all of such sects 
as the Mennonites or the Jansenists; and only a cursory 
mention of such very important denominations as_ the 
Baptists, the Independents, or the Methodists. This is not 
tosay that Professor Saurat is indifferent to these movements : 
tut, for his present purpose, they concern him little. To him, 
asa philosopher, Heracleitus, Spinoza, Descartes and Kant 
are religious teachers, more germane to his inquiry than 
George Fox, Wesley or General Booth. 

He is too wise to expect any general measure of agreement 
with his conclusions : and, indeed, disagreement on religious 
questions is a sign of life. When men cease to differ on 
rligion, religion will be dead. There is, as yet, no consensus 
even as to its definition. Professor Saurat does not attempt 
formally to define it, preferring to describe it roughly as the 
expression of two great human desires, the desire of God and 
the desire of immortality. These two desires he thinks likely 
tobe permanent elements in human nature: men will never 
rst content either in a blank atheism or in the belief that 
death ends all. But their ideas both as to God and as to the 
next world have altered, are altering, and will continue to 
iter, Religion, like Shelley’s Cloud, changes, but cannot die ; 
history, employed as a guide to the future, points to a steady 
evolution of the idea of the divine. 

Professor Saurat distinguishes three periods in this evolu- 
tio, each inevitably corresponding to a change in the mind 
ofmen: a primitive period, in which the gods behaved as 
they liked—that is, in which men had not yet learned that 
nature is more or less uniform; a theological period, during 
which men demanded of the gods some sort of coherent 
demeanour—this is because men themselves were growing 
more moral, more merciful, and more consistent; and 
thirdly, a scientific period, during which men will accept 
that amount of the divine which they think they can discover 
through experience. The reader will detect here the influence 
of Comte; but the difference between Comte and Professor 
Saurat is none the less profound. Comte wished to get rid of 
God entirely, and to substitute what he regarded as_ the 
“Positive * conception of Humanity: Professor Saurat, 
While fully recognizing the claims of science, wishes to 
tligionize the scientific spirit. Every scientific discovery is 
to him a revelation of God, and we must modify our ideas of 
God in accordance with it. 

These “ periods,” of course, overlap. The analyses of 
‘atious religions which fill the body of the book prove con- 


A gg 4 of Religions. By Denis Saurat. (Jonathan Cape. 
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God and Man 


By E. E. KELLETT 


clusively, if proof were needed, that no exact delimitation is 
possible. We find, for example, in Egypt a very lofty code 
of morality emerging alongside of a highly superstitious cult. 
(Incidentally, Professor Saurat rejects the view of Sir G. Elliot 
Smith and others that practically all cults and creeds were 
derived from Egypt. It is part of his thesis that in similar 
circumstances similar ideas naturally arise.) In Greece, 
philosophy constantly revolted against the unethical myths 
and rituals of the State and commonalty, but they survived 
in spite of all assaults. In Israel, Isaiah and Micah might 
protest against “ vain oblations,” or proclaim the unity of 
God, but the people went on worshipping their local Baals 
on every high hill and under every green tree; and, while 
the authorized creed declared that no image of God was 
lawful, there was not a village without its obelisk or teraph. 
And so elsewhere. Zoroaster expelled idolatry with a pitch- 
fork, but it returned in sevenfold strength. No religion 
was ever more refined than that of Lao-Tse; and none is 
now more concrete and anthropomorphic. Nor has Christian- 
ity much to boast of in this regard. There is a wide dis- 
tinction between the ethereal visions of St. Teresa and the 
half-heathen ceremonies of a Sicilian peasant ; and the keen 
eye can see in Christian dogma innumerable plagiarisms 
from Platonism, Mithraism, Manichaeism, and even Odinism. 

All this Professor Saurat treats with remarkable impar- 
tiality, whieh he carries so far that he will not even censure 
the Church for the slaughter of the Albigenses—a deed which 
it is said the Pope himself repented, and which can be 
palliated, though not excused, only on _ political grounds 
hardly reconcilable with the precepts of Christ. 

The later pages of the book, though necessarily few, are 
perhaps the most interesting and suggestive of all. They raise 
many questions to which the future alone—if even that— 
can provide an answer. We have, in the previous chapters, 
seen God evolve from a capricious, utterly nof-moral, and 
often bloodthirsty demon of many shapes and forms into 
something like a merciful, just, and ethical Being, with no 
competitor save perhaps a dimly-conceived principle of 
Evil; what will the advance of science and philosophy 
make of Him? Will He be the God of Spinoza, “a substance 
consisting in infinite attributes, each of which expresses 
infinite actuality *” ? If so, it would seem that the more we 
think of Him the less we shall know of Him. Will He be the 
Absolute of Hegel? Hegel has himself told us that “* pure 
Being is the same as Nothing”; it is “ the night in which 
all cows are black.’ Professor Saurat shows some sympathy 
with the astronomical conception of Sir James Jeans, that 
God is, at least in one aspect, a mathematician. He may be so. 
An intelligent atom, living on the web of a garden-spider, 
and discovering that the web is a logarithmic curve, may well 
conceive that the spider knows all about algebraic geometry 
and is a sort of Napier of Merchiston—and who can be sure 
that the atom is wrong ? 

Whatever be the result, in the long run, of all these specu- 
lations, Professor Saurat is probably right in holding that 
mankind, necessarily conceiving God as a sublimation of 
what is best in itself, will never deprive Him of personality— 
its own most precious possession. And it will hardly invent 
a better image under which to figure Him than that of father- 
hood. It is permissible, also, to maintain that, on the moral 
side, it is unlikely ever to reach a higher ideal than that 
presented in the life and sayings of Jesus Christ. Beyond that it 
is needless to pry. In the words of Whitman, which Professor 
Saurat has chosen as his motto, ** I say to mankind, Be not 
curious about God.” 
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A Piece of Prof. Schiller’s Mind 


Must Philosophers Disagree ? By F.C.S. Schiller. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.) 

In this book Professor Schiller has collected a number of 
essays which have appeared in various periodicals, mainly 
American, and addresses delivered to various societies, also 
mainly American. The scope is wide, the subjects hetero- 
geneous, ranging from Personalist Logic to Man’s Future on 
the Earth, and from Herbert Spencer as a Moralist to the 
Psychology of Examinations. But while not “ grossly popu- 
Jar,” all the essays satisfy the condition, so their author 
claims, of being “‘ capable of appealing to others than merely 
professional philosophers.” ‘* I am aware of this defect and 
intended it,’? Professor Schiller continues ; the irony is also 
intentional, for one of the author’s main themes, running 
like a leit-motif through the book, is the unnecessary obscurity 
and the pompous technicalities of professional philosophers. 
Philosophers he represents as constituting a close and very 
jealous Trade Union; anyone who endeavours to explain 
to outsiders in simple non-technical terms the philosophical 
profundities’ on whose alleged mysteriousness the Union 
thrives is regarded as a blackleg, and ignored accordingly. 
Professor Schiller, too eminent to be ignored, does not hesitate 
to give the Trade Unionists a piece of his mind. Three- 
quarters of philosophy, he tells us, is essentially ‘* verbalism, 
but not literature ”’ ; it is, that is to say, the product of subtle 
but unperceived variations upon the meanings of well-known 
words. Philosophers ‘write obscurely in order to be 
respected by academic colleagues who dare not criticize what 
they are not sure they have understood, and in order not to 
be found out.” I do not agree with Professor Schiller; I 
believe that some philosophers write obscurely because they 
are dealing with obscure subjects—there is no necessary reason 
why the universe should be such as to be readily intelligible 
to a twentieth-century mind—others because they have not 
the art to write clearly. But I think it is well that these 
things sheuld be said, especially when they are said with as 
much verve and wit as Professor Schiller brings to the saying 
of them. 

He is, indeed, a very sprightly and vivacious writer, 
teeming with ideas, good, indifferent, but rarely bad, full of 
odd pieces of information, and breaking out continually into 
tropes and epigrams which are less the result of verbal dex- 
terity than of the logical drive of his thought seeking ex- 
pression. The reader is, for example, pleased to learn that 
I’. H. Bradley, R. L. Nettleship and Moseley (? Sir Oswald) got 
Seconds in Greats and that A. E. Housman got a Plough ; 
intrigued to be Iet into such examinational secrets as that, if 
the examiner sets novel questions, he will never get them 
answered “at any rate in the year in which they are set. 
The next year you are pretty sure to get the answers, but they 
will then be answers to other questions.” 

The later and more popular essays, which deal largely 
with man, his past, his present and his future, contain 
enough ideas to set up the average sociologist in book- 
writing for a lifetime. The Swiss are praised as the only 
nation capable of dealing decently with their minorities, 
the Russians denounced because they have so suppressed 
and standardized the individual that he can no longer 
vary in any significant way. Hereby hangs one of the 
most distinctive of Professor Schiller’s tales. ‘* We have,” he 
asserts, ‘* been able to associate progress with the occurrence 
of certain intrusive novelties which have lifted life on to a 
higher plane at intervals.” We cannot tell whether these are 
or are not due to pure chance, but they have been so numerous 
and have come so appositely in the nick of time to save the 
race from destruction that it is difficult to resist the suggestion 
that they are strictly “ providential.”” The process of evolu- 
tion apparently proceeds according to its own inherent laws 
until it falls into a rut or comes to a dead end, when Provid- 
ence, a real deus ex machina, intervenes, to give it a push in 
the shape of a new variation. It is to this element of novelty 
in the universe that we owe life, mind and consciousness. 
An intriguing view this, and not to be lightly dismissed, 
although, as Professor Schiller himself points out, it suffers 
from the drawback that “it is rooted rather in the exceptions 
than in the routine of nature.” 


But to return to the philosophers, ‘‘ Must philosophers 
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disagree ?”” Professor Schiller. wants to know in the Most 
interesting essay in the book. This question he answer, 
in the negative. At least, he thinks, philosophers neeq Dot 
disagree as much as they do. If they would only Consent 
to write readably, to try to understand each other, to play 
with their cards on the table, and to ask one another What 
they mean while they are still alive—why, Complains 
Professor Schiller, do we always wait until Philosopher, 
are safely dead and cannot tell us before trying to find out 
what they mean ?—then “they could clear up and cle 
away a majority of the questions which cast a slur o, 
Philosophy in considerably less than five to ten year.” 
Philosophic issues, in fact, can to a large extent be settled, 
and university staffs are roundly denounced because they 
do not settle them. : 
Possibly ; possibly not. Yet Professor Schiller’s ow 
philosophy is, I should have said, one, and perhaps the only 
one, whose establishment would make agreement really 
impossible. He is still an unrepentant Pragmatist. As such 
he emphasizes the personal element in philosophy, represents 
it as a guide to action rather than as a discoverer of truth, 
and regards philosophical conclusions as_ revelations of 
the psychology of the philosopher rather than of the features 
of the universe. Possibly, again; and again, possibly not, 
But if Professor Schiller is right, how on earth can he expect 
philosophers to agree? For philosophers admittedly ar 
different, even if the universe is one. If, then, philosophy 
is an expression of the philosopher, not an account of the 
universe, how can one philosopher expect to agree with 
another ? Personally I see no reason to doubt that philo. 
sophers can agree, but only if philosophy can give us the 
absolute truth that Professor Schiller denies. I agree in 
fact with Professor Schiller’s conclusion that philosophers 
need not disagree, provided that I am allowed to deny his 
premises. But whether this avowal by a philosopher proves 
that philosophers must disagree I leave Professor Schiller 
te determine. C. E. M. Joan, 


The Defeat of the Submarine 


The Submarine Peril: The Admiralty Policy in 1917. By 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Right Hon. The Earl Jellicoe, G.C.B, 
O.M., G.C.V.O. (Cassell. 85. 6d.) 

Apmirau Scneer, after Jutland, not daring to risk another 

encounter with the Grand Fleet, decided to stake everything 

on the two-edged weapon of unrestricted submarine warfare, 
that is on the torpedoing of all ships at sight. It was, in 
the Chancellor's phrasing, Germany’s “last card.” The 

Navy was not wholly unprepared for its trial in the milder 

or “restricted” form of “ visit and search” in 1915, and 

1916 had acted as a vaccine, provoking counter preparations 

on the British side. It is of these doings that Admiral of 

the Fleet Lord Jellicoe writes, quorum pars magna fuit, for 
he had been summoned by Mr. Arthur Balfour to the 

Admiralty as First Sea Lord expressly to fight the growing 

power of the submarine. There he had at once instituted 

a Division of the War Staff (the Anti-Submarine Division) 

to concentrate on that single task. 

All sorts of complex factors and measures entered into the 
problem, but the major measure was Convoy and much of 
the book is taken up with a description of its detailed 
working under Sir Eldon Manisty. A great deal has been said 
about convoy, but it is hardly possible to maintain that 
the Admiralty was definitely and unreservedly opposed to 
the principle of convoy, when they had been using the process 
continuously for troop transports, both against cruisers and 
against the submarine, ever since the War began. It would 
be possible, however, to say that while the Admiralty approved 
of convoy in principle and as ‘a measure suitable for the more 
important traffic, it did not before April, 1917, consider it 
possible to place the whole of the merchant shipping of the 
world under convoy. It was not a question of the efficacy 
of the medicine but of whether there was enough to go round. 

Lord Jellicoe points out that general convoy could not 
have been started before the institution of the Ministry o 
Shipping in December, 1916. The French Coal Trade (on 


million tons a month) had been placed under convoy ™ 
February, but destroyers constituted the main instrumet! 
A score 


of convoy and no more destroyers could be found. 
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or 80 had been taken from the Grand Fleet, but Admiral 
Beatty's command was nothing less than the shield behind 
which the whole War was fought, and the limit in that direction 
had been reached. It was not till April, 1917, when America 
came into the War, and American destroyers helped to bridge 
the gap, that Lord Jellicoe was able to solve the twin problem 
of a sufficiency of destroyers and the provision of assembly 
ports oversea. 

Convoy, however, was not the only measure. An advance 
was made along a number of other paths—the development 
of hydrophones, the building of P-boats, the design of 
improved depth-charges and new mines, the reorganization 
of the Naval Staff, the institution of a Minesweeping Division, 
and a Plans Division, the provision of a Salvage organization, 
a general tightening up of organization and a wider diffusion 
of intelligence (surely the work of the Naval Intelligence 
Division was one of the bright jewels of the War). It is clear 
that some of these factors were beginning to tell before 
general convoy started, for in May, 1917, the figures of sinkage 
had dropped by 284,000 tons from the ‘ peak”? month of 
April, There was a gradual drop too in the Mediterranean, 
though “through ”’ convoys in that sea did not start till 
October, 1917. 

In December, 1916, it had been calculated by the German 
Naval Staff that a sinkage of 600,000 tons a month could 
bring England to her knees in five months. They attained 
that sinkage very nearly (an average of 590,000 tons a month 
up to June, 1917) and, had they been able to maintain it, 
the end of the year would have seen the end of traffic by 
sea and the whole structure of the War on the Allied side 
collapsing like a house of cards. But by the autumn the 
big wheels of convoy were running, new mines were coming 
in by thousands and all the measures that defeated the 
submarine were under way and gathering impetus. 

By the end of 1917 it was felt in the Admiralty that the 
submarine had shot its bolt. The Chancellor’s ‘ last card ” 
had been trumped. ‘The work was done under Lord Jellicoe 
and the main impetus was supplied by the Division that he had 
himself created with the late Admiral Sir Alexander Duff 
at its head. It is admitted by the German historians that the 
defeat of the submarine meant the defeat of Germany. 
Two hundred German submarines were destroyed, chiefly 
by British ageney. 

The magnitude of the issues at stake is worthy of the perora- 
tion of Thucydides: ** This was the greatest of ail the achieve- 
ments and events of the War, the most decisive for the 
victors, the most ruinous for the conquered. For they were 
utterly defeated and swept from the sea and out of their 
great host few returned home.” The life of a Flanders 
submarine in 1918 was estimated at five to six cruises. 

A. C. Dewar. 


Lord Riddell’s Notebook 


More Pages from My Diary, 1908—1914. By Lord Riddell. 
(Country Life. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is sufficient testimony to the new volume of Lord Riddell’s 
Diary, covering the last six pre-War years, to say that it is 
mevery way as interesting as his War and post-War volumes, 
and in some ways more valuable. We see the world through 
the eyes of a fairly narrow circle, with Mr. Lloyd George 
as its centre, and figures like Mr. McKenna and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Masterman and Sir Rufus Isaacs in constant 
contiguity. It is a bygone world, familiar only to the 
middle-aged—a world of the Limehouse speech and the 
Agadir speech, of Insurance Act struggles and Home Rule 
and Education Bill controversies and the Curragh “* mutiny.” 
Lord Riddell is a faithful Boswell, and while one or two of the 
anecdotes with which his book is crowded might have been 
better omitted, there are few touches of indiscretion and a 
great many touches that light up politicians’ characters. 

History in prospect and history in retrospect look rather 
different. Here, for example, is Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate 
of the European situation at a critical moment: “ 
outlook was serious, and war between Austria and Russia, 
which would involve France and Germany, seemed probable. 
Great Britain might even be involved.” The date of that 
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would seem easy enough to fix. Actually it was spoken in 
November, 1912, at a crisis in the Balkan War. In 1914 
Mr. Lloyd George thought, as late as July 26th, that there 
would be peace. ‘In fact he thought so very strongly.” 
Mr. Churchill, too, was among the prophets, and a sagacious 
one. In November, 1911, discussing the possibility of war, 
he said that if it ever did come on a great scale “ it should 
be carried on by a joint ministry, and if such an event should 
take place during the present Liberal administration [as it 
did], Balfour and one or more prominent Conservatives 
should be invited to join the Government.” 

What will be new to most people, at any rate of the later 
generation, is the consistent warmth of Mr. Lloyd George's 
references to Mr. Asquith. The note of appreciation, con- 
spicuously cordial, is never absent, and it comes far too 
often to leave room for doubt about its genuineness. Curi- 
ously enough it is Mr. McKenna, fiercest of Mr. Asquith’s 
champions in the 1916 crisis, who observes (some time in 
June, 1914) that ‘“ Mr. A. has wonderful judgement but no 
power of action, so that inferior men who act are frequently 
more effective.” 

Another tribute to an earlier Prime Minister is worth 
quoting, the more so since there is a fragment of history in 
it. Who, Lord Riddell asked Mr. Lloyd George, was res- 
ponsible for the South African constitution ? Campbell- 
Bannerman or Asquith? ‘ Oh, C.B.! He deserves all the 
credit. It was all done in a ten minutes’ speech at the Cabinet 
—the most dramatic, the most important ten minutes’ 
speech ever delivered in our time. In ten minutes he brushed 
aside all the checks and safeguards devised by Asquith, 
Winston and Loreburn. At the outset only two of us were 
with him, John Burns and myself. But his speech convinced 
the whole Cabinet. It was the utterance of a plain, kindly, 
simple man. The speech moved one at least of the Cabinet 
to tears. It was the most impressive thing I ever saw.” 
Then follows a prophetic passage: ‘* The result of C.B.’s 
policy has been remarkable. It captured Gen. Botha by 
its magnanimity, just as all great men are impressed when 
you display your confidence in them. If we had a war to- 
morrow, Botha and 50,000 Boers would march with us side 
by side. He would, if necessary, drive the Germans out of 
South Africa.” 

But the temptation to go on quoting must be checked, 
very nearly irresistible though it is. There is, for example, 
Mr. Churchill’s remark that the most impressive thing he 
ever saw was the advance of the dervishes at Omdurman, 
with the entry of the relief force into Ladysmith as a good 
second. There is a story of how Sir Edward Grey lost his 
watch at a Conference. He said to a delegate “I cannot 
think what has become of it.” A few days later the delegate 
brought him the missing watch. ‘* Where did you get it?” 

















DAILY DOZEN 


When the chandelier in the drawing room shakes 
with apprehension, and the cat bolts, startled, through 
the window, it is probably only father doing his “ on 
the hands down.” He is a devotee of fitness, is father, 
and guards his young figure like an angry lioness 
guards her cubs. But the most intelligent part of his 
routine is his early morning Eno. How that sparkling 
dash in a glass of water refreshes and revives! How 
surely and simply it aids Nature in her natural, health- 
giving habits! And how jauntily father sets off after 
breakfast to wrestle with bulls and bears in the City. 
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asked Sir Edward. “I got it from a colleague.” ‘* How 
did he get it?” ‘I don’t know. He does not know I have 
taken it from him.” There is new light on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
belief in conscription as long ago as 1912, though he realized 
that no party could carry it except in some great national 
emergency. He mentioned, indeed, that he had proposed 
it at the Conference of 1910 when a non-party government was 
suggested. And as striking as anything in the volume is the 
light thrown on the remarkable position that half-forgotten 
figure, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, held as Editor of the 
British Weekly at the time when the Nonconformist vote 
hung in the balance over the crises of the various Education 
Bills. Mr. Lloyd George thought Sir William was without 
his equal as a polemic journalist, ‘and one of his aphorisms 
—in no sense polemic—well deserves perpetuation. “If a 
journalist’s exports,’ he observed, ‘‘ exceed his imports, he 
will soon be a literary bankrupt.’ How indisputably true, 
and how often forgotten. 


cc Q 99 
The Poet as Citizen. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge 
University Press. 9s.) 


Ir could be plausibly maintained that “ Q” is not a first-rate 
lecturer. A lecture, it can be said, should leave you with a 
sense of something undone, give you something to contradict, 
should leave you, in fact, with a sense of discontent, so that 
you may be impelled to fill up the gaps. That is not so with 
a lecture by Sir Arthur. It is in itself a complete thing, a 
work of art, informed by that harmony upon which he himself 
insists on being the key to all things: it leaves one after 
reading with a complete sense of satisfaction. Not only 
after reading ; for I remember when, not so many years ago 
after all, I sat at his feet—or rather, to be exact, perched 
above him on the rim of a truneated nest-—the effect of the 
spoken word was the same. But something else emerges on 
reading, something which the rapidity of a lecture will not 
allow one to notice, and that is the way Sir Arthur weaves 
all literature into one integral whole. It is not merely that 
he knows his Plato by heart, and can at the same time appre- 
ciate Mr. Pound’s Draft of Thirty Cantos, but that to him 
these various manifestations are all part of a glorious whole. 
Plato, so to speak, enriches Mr. Pound, as the latter’s work 
passes through the fine meshes of Sir Arthur’s critical taste. 

What an example he is of urbanity, of how to conduct a 
controversy like a gentleman, according to Newman’s famous 
definition which he quotes, may be seen by the way he 
tackles Mr. T.. S. Eliot, defending “ liberalism” against 
the latter’s onslaught in After Strange Gods. This lecture is 
a perfect specimen of how it should be done. For “ Q” this 
detested liberalism is the very life-blco1 of the poetic tradition, 
being as it is the refusal of the poetic mind to be clamped in 
dogma, the everlasting assertion of the freedom of the human 
spirit. LiLeralism in taste too is in ‘ Q’s”’ blood, so much 
so indeed that it would be possible to accuse him of too 
generous a catholicity ; there is so much that he likes. 
** But softly,” as he would say; he likes many things, but 
with a difference; he always knows exactly where he 
stands, and why. 

All the chapters in this book do not give the same enjoy- 
ment: the review of Somerville and Ross, though we agree 
with his findings, and the lectures not delivered to students, 
seem to lack something. It is as an educator of youth that 
he is so admirable, so persuasively well-balanced and well- 
based. The first section on “The Poet as Citizen,” and the 
first two chapters of the next section, ‘‘ First Aid in Criticism,” 
contain more wisdom than can be appreciated by under- 
graduates in their youth, though not more than can be 
imbibed by them. The next two, perhaps, are a little too 
elementary for the adult reader, for if he has not by now 
thought out these questions for himself, though not necessarily 
to the same conclusion, he is no reader. The lectures which 
follow, though one of them, ‘* The Earlier Novels of Thomas 
Hardy,” is actually a lecture to students, are not so enticing. 
Perhaps it is that in these he denied himself the bigger sweep 
over which he sails with confident wing in the others : perhaps 
it is that he has denied himself the play of his humour. What 
could be better than this—though it is not in one of the lectures 


eS 


I would select—in a discussion of Basic English, He js 
putting this odd lingo (one will not call it a language) to the 
test of a simple quotation : 


“Nymph, in thy Orisons 
Be all my sins remembered,” 


he quotes, and goes on : 


“Now ‘nymph’ is a gracious word, calling up to the Thind’; 
eye the flash of many remembered visions from poetry, paintiy 

even surmises of our own past days. Browning, translati, a 
Kuripides, preferred to write it ‘numph’ and possibly there gy, 
ladies who better ‘correspond with that spelling. Anyhow | 
found neither ‘nymph’ nor ‘numph’ in the Basic Vocabulary 
‘Orisons ’ I did not expect, nor was it there. * Prayers’ gg 4, 
alternative ? No! But I did look—in a Basic Vocabulary—t 
find ‘sins.’ No, not even sins. ... ‘ What, no “sins”9? g 
he died, and she very imprudently married the Esperantist,” 

It seems simple enough, foolishly light-hearted, not th 
sort of thing you would find uttered in a good University, 
say that of Weissnichtwo in Central Europe. But think 
what it conveys, the information, the lesson in fastidiousness, 
the sense of realities—and what a smashing blow it is g 
Basic English! Finally, one would hurriedly insert a note of 
gratitude for the vindication of that noble poem, Hood's 
**Ode to Autumn,” for which one reader at least has long 


been waiting. Bonamy Dopriz, 


The “Cell” 


A Hope for Poetry. By Cecil Day Lewis. (Basil Blackwell. fs) 


Tux amateur of modern poetry continually hears repeated 
by the critic, the reviewer, the culture-snob, and the under. 
graduate a certain triple invocation like some magic formula 
--I mean the conjoined names of Messrs. Auden, Spender, 
and Day Lewis. It is no parrot-cry. Did we, in the days 
of Georgian poetry, ever hear the names of, say, Shanks, 
Shove and Mew (or, like the designation of some old-established 
and thoroughly trustworthy firm of solicitors, those of 
Drinkwater, Bottomley, and Hodgson) shouted back to us 
from the advance guard? We did not. Those author 
may have had something in common, and the virtues of 
some of them have been acknowledged by some distinguished 
persons, but whatever their achievements, they did not 
so neatly form, like the new trio, a kind of * cell” for the 
propagation of new poetic doctrines. The nature of these 
doctrines, the constitution of this cell, are now explained for 
us by one of its members. The three names are the names 
of “true poets,” who have ‘‘more in common than mere con 
temporaneousness,” and Mr. Cecil Day Lewis has undertaken 
to elucidate ‘‘ their social and literary influences, their aims 
and their technique.’”’ He has accomplished this with such 
marked success, such a mingling of good sense and good 
taste, that poets as yet unborn, or too young to be articulate, 
may quite conceivably look back on A Hope for Poetry 
with respect. 

The best way to review the book is to give a rough indica- 
tion of its contents, and to leave it to speak for itself. At 
first Mr. Day Lewis names Gerard Hopkins, Wilfred Owen 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot as ‘our immediate ancestors,” and 
explains what he means by ancestor-worship. He does not 
mean a substitute for religion, but rather a recognition of 4 
strong personal link with certain individuals in the past, 
individuals from whom the poet draws ‘* power and refresh: 
ment ” and who combine to form for him a special tradition. 
He next devotes a chapter to each of these three ‘ ancestors.” 
** I find eminent in Hopkins,” he says, “ that quality which 
made Shakespeare supreme” ; that is to say, ** a re-creation 
of word and image.” As for Owen, he 
“commends himself to post-War poets largely because they fet 
themselves to be in the same predicament; they feel the same 
lack of a stable background against which the dance of words 
may stand out plainly, the same distrust and horror of the w- 
= into which life for the majority of people is being 
orced. 


The chapter on Mr. Eliot might be called ‘“ Homage 1 
Prufrock.” 

Next’ comes some examination of the present signs of 
“a boom in poetry,” and then perhaps the most important 
chapter of all. Here the author discusses the influence 
of town civilization. ‘* Towns, founded by men’s desire ! 
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letters from 


John Galsworthy. 1900-32 


Edited with an Introduction by EDWARD 
G: ARNETT ‘These letters are 


extremely reve'atory and often amusing.’ 
BONAMY DOBREE in the Spectator 


interesting, 


7s. 6d. net 


Desert and Forest 
L. M. NESBITT ‘A notable book of ex- 


ploration.” — BASIL DE SELINCOURT in the Observer 
lliustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Battersea Rise 


London House. 


The story of a 
DOROTHY PYM 


with a Foreword by the Marquess of Crewe, K.G. 
lilustrated 10s. 6d. net 


p eter War lock A memoir of 
CECIL GRAY 


with a Foreword by Augustus John, R.A. ‘A 


Philip Heseltine 


brilliant book about a very brilliant man.’ 
Mr. Augustus John’s foreword on the old 
Cafe Koyal is inimitable. ‘Telegraph 10s. 6d. net 


The Linhay on the Downs 
and other adventures in the Old and the New 


World HENRY WILLIAMSON 7s. 64. net 


Good Days — NeviLtr carbus 


‘As a writer on cricket, Mr. Neville Cardus stands 
quite aone. No better book at this or any other 
time, has ever been written about cricket.’ 

Manchester Guardian 7s. Od. net 


Panther Rk. L. HAIG-BROWN 


‘Major Haig-Brown’s particular panther is Ki-yu... 
his fights with rival mates and bears, his warfare 
with the hunters and their panther cogs, until 
finally he is cornered by the howling wo/f-pack, 
make a thrilling story, never made human or 
sentimentalised,’ D. S. MELDRUM in the 
Morning Post 7s. Od. net 


ee 


ON MONDAY NOVEMBER 19 


Victoria Regina «a aramavi 
LAURENCE, HOUSMAN 


H. Shepard. 
10s. 6d. net 


hiography 


illustrated with drawings by E. 
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fon JONATHAN CAPE'S list fiction 


The Ninth of July ronatp 


FRASER ‘,.. . exquisite'y balanced style. 


The Argentine pampa is worthy of his delicate 
descriptive skill. A fine performance, a vivid 
pPiinting of scenes strongly imagined by the 
most interesting mind among post-war novelists.’ 
PHILIP GUEDALLA in the Sunday ‘Times 


The Best Short Stories 
of 1934: 22 English 


20 American Stories edited by 


FDWARD J. O'BRIEN 


Stories, 
512 pages 


Twin Flower 
G. E. P. COLLINS ‘A revealing glimpse 


into native life’. H. M. Tomlinson. Illustrated 
with photographs taken by the Author. 8s.6d. net 


a story of Bali 


Honeymoon & other stories 
MALACHI WHITAKER ‘Let it be 


said firm'y that in this book are bound together 
fitteen tiny masterpieces. JAMES AGATE in the 
Daily F.xpress 


The Wife HetencrACE CARLISLE 


‘A brilliant and moving story.’ R. ELLIS ROBERTS 


in the News Chronicte 
9 J be 
The Curate’s Wife 
‘ A wise, subile and gentle 


E. H. YOUNG 
book, and humour runs all through it, just as 
humour runs all through life tor those who 
have eyes to see it.’ E. M. DELAPIELD 


ON MONDAY NOVEMBER 19 


White Angel joun Hecate 
author of ‘Talking Picture’, etc. 

Florian : an Emperor's Horse 
FELIX, SALTEN 


author of ‘Bambi’ 


On the Edge of the Stream 


PEADAR O'DONNELL 
‘The Knife’ * 


author of 


* Adrigoole’ islanders’ etc. 


The price of cach of the above books is 7s. 6d. net unless 


otherwise marked. 
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live together, now compel them to live separately.” At the 
same time, ‘‘ the individual is being pulled out so forcibly 
in all directions that his personal life is attenuated 
and dissipated.” Consequently, in the face of intolerable 
complexity, ‘‘ the sensitive individual feels compelled to 
retire upon himself, to create artificially for himself a world 
of. manageable proportions.” Hence the obscurity, the 
*: private language” of the modern poet. The great point 
about this creation of a manageable world—or, as one may 
say, of a cell—is that the poet is not retreating like a snail 
into its shell, but is pioneering. 

“ The poet today . . . is as it were starting again at the beginning. 
His starting-point, therefore, is love. We shall not begin to 
understand post-War poctry until we realize that the poet is 
appealing above all for the creation of a society in which the real 
and living contact between man and man may again become 
possible.” 

That seems to me the chief point about poetry today, and 
certainly the chief point which the members of Mr. Day 
Lewis’s own “ cell” have in common. 

The author goes on to deal with contemporary satire, 
rightly calls some of it merely spiteful, and finds that ‘* there 
is plenty to attack, but no favourable ground from which 
the attack may be launched.’ A_ qualified but justly 
handsome tribute is paid to Mr. Wyndham Lewis's remarkable 
powers and influence, and an even more handsome, but 
rightly qualified, tribute to D. H. Lawrence, followed by 
some account of Mr. Auden as a satirist. Next we are shown 
the poet caught in the universal quandary, standing between 
individualism and communism, and trying to keep his head 
elear and a good servant to his instincts. The concluding 
chapters discuss changes in imagery and technique, and 
the final one contains a notable attempt ‘to define the 
nature of poetry by its effects upon us,” and an affirmation 
of hope for poetry. The book as a whole seems to me the 
best essay in poetics produced by anybody of the present 
** younger generation.” WILLIAM PLomer. 
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Handel and Schubert 


Handel. By Edward J. Dent. (Duckworth. 2s.) 

Franz Schubert. By Ralph Bates. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 

IN spite of the enormous part he played in the musical world 
of the eighteenth century and in spite of his being the Centre 
of much controversy, the object of great popularity and 
in turn the victim of his public's fickleness, Handel makes 
an excellent subject for a short biography. With an auster 
determination not to set down anything but proven facts 
Professor Dent has told his story in 140 small pages without 
undue compression and still has room for a reasonable leisure. 
liness of style to make the book something more than , 
mere précis. While he does not pretend to any first-hanq 
research, since all that is likely to be discovered of Handel 
has already been revealed, he has arranged the facts with 
a masterly sense of proportion and, although there is happily 
no space for the fanciful ** period *’ effects so much in fashion 
with biographers, Handel is sharply focussed against the lightly 
sketched background of his period. 

Criticism of Handel’s music is necessarily confined to the 
barest minimum required to elucidate his character. If this 
is unfortunate, it is no fault of this particular book, 
and we hope that Professor Dent will give us in another 
volume the results of his thinking about the music which 
casual indications here and there show to have been more 
extended than his brief comments upon individual works 
might suggest. He does make one important and original 
contribution to the understanding of the composer in his 
suggestion that Handel's borrowings from the works of other 
composers were due neither to an unscrupulous disregard 
for artistic morals nor to a subconscious process of the mind, 
He observes that these plagiarisms begin at about the time 
when Handel's mental collapse first manifested itself and 
became more frequent thereafter. From this it is argued thai 
the indecision, which Handel's biographers have noted in his 
conduct as a result of his paralysis, may well have affected 
also his powers of composition. ‘* Indecision is a common 
symptom of overstraincd nerves,” says Professor Dent, 
“and anyone who has attempted musical com osition 
will understand the hesitation which often attends the first 
writing down of a musical theme, although, once the initial 
idea has been settled, the development of it may proceed 
without difficulty.” In effect Handel may have found it 
necessary to stimulate his mind to composition by taking as 
his text a ready-made idea. Some such explanation is certainly 
needed for Handel's laborious adaptation of existing music to 
his text, when it would obviously have given a composer of 
such fertility far less trouble to compose an original setting 
for the given words. 

If Professor Dent's treatment of Handel is wholly objective, 
Mr. Bates’s of Schubert is largely subjective. The personality 
of the epigrammatist showing off his wit is too often interposed 
between the reader and the subject of the book. At the same 
time Mr. Bates’s genuine enthusiasm for Schubert outweighs the 
superficial defects and, it must be added, the carelessness, of his 
literary style. His view of Schubert the man is in reality better 
balaneed than his opening chapters led one to hope, and, 
though he produces, with a triumph comparable to that ofa 
conjurer taking the rabbit out of the empty hat, as the 
climax to one of his chapters the separately paragraphed 
statement that Schubert had contracted venereal disease, 
he does not exaggerate the effects of that misfortune upod 
the composer's art. 

Although the scope of his book does not allow of a fully 
detailed criticism of Schubert’s music, Mr. Bates devotes 
several chapters to a detailed analysis of some of the 
pianoforte Sonatas and deals fully with the Unfinished 
Symphony and the Symphony in C major. His analyses 
are obviously the outcome of a careful study of the texts 
and his defence of Schubert’s sense of form is interesting, 
but he has insufficiently digested the results of his examins- 
tion. At the end of some hard reading one does not feel 
much more enlightened than one is by his facetious definition 
of rondo-form: “ A is the tune that goes round and round 
and sometimes under and over, and B is the mulberry bush, 
but it is not always the same bush. It may become a tre 
or a whole shrubbery or a gardener who walks away.” 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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THE 
ENGLAND 


OF 
CHARLES II. 


ARTHUR BRYANT 


6/- net 


A brilliant and scholarly book, 

— Morning Post. 
Few readers will set down the book 
without a better understanding of 
Restoration England.— Times, 


PRINCE LOUIS 
OF 


BATTENBERG 
MARK KERR 


106 net 


Will fascinate everybody who reads it. 
—Country Life. 

Not only a biography ; it is an act of 

justice — Morning Post. 

An appreciative and affectionate 

memoir.—- 1's7e5. 


Wes OG MANS 








AUTHOR OF ‘GREY WOLF’ 


UNENDING BATTLE 


H. C. ARMSTRONG 


g/- net 
An authoritative presentation of Leo Keresselidze, the Georgian Patriot . . . the best 
book this enterprising author has yet given us .. . full of violent action from cover to 


cover.—Compton Mackensie. 
More thrilling than most novels, and Mr. H. C. Armstrong, with a first-hand knowledge 
of the man and his people tells it well.—Datly Telegraph. 


LIMEY BREAKS IN 
JAMES SPENSER 


10/6 net 


Will absorb both the penologist and the ordinary seeker of an interesting story .. not 
a line will be skipped.—Observer. 


THE BLEAK AGE 
J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND 


3/6 net 


A study of the discontent of the working man at the time of the Chartists and its vital 
connection with the urgent problems of to-day. 


MEDICINE AND MYSTICISM 
R. O. MOON 


2/6 net 
Admirable gleanings from the history of medicine . . . Dr. Moon shows magical, super- 


stitious and mystical elements in men who have nevertheless made substantial 
contributions to science.—Jimes Literary Supplement. 


AUSTRALIA AND ENGLAND 
H. L. HALL 


12/6 net 


Dr. Hall’s study in Imperial relations during the formative period of Colonial development 
appears at a peculiarly interesting moment.— United Empire. 







































THE EARLY CAREER OF 
ALEXANDER POPE 


By GEORGE SHERBURN 

15/- net 
“ .. It is doubtful... if discoveries and revalua- 
tions will take any other form than that of 
pendants to this biography, at least for a long 
time . . . And someone will need to take the life 
down from 1728, where this book leaves it, to 
Pope’s death in 1744. That someone, let us hope, 
will be Professor Sherburn . . .” 

—Times Literary Supplement 


THE COWELLS IN 
AMERICA 


The Diary of a Theatrical Tour made through 
U.S.A. and Canada, by the * creator” of * Villikens 
and His Dinah’ in the years 1860 and 1861 


Edited by M. WILLSON DISHER 
Illustrated 21/- net 


MENDELSSOHN 
AND HIS FRIENDS 
IN KENSINGTON 


By ROSAMUND BRUNEL GOTCH 
Illustrated 12/6 net 


This volume is made up of letters written by two 
Horsley sisters to their aunt between the years 
1833 and 1836. The two girls lived in the house 
which is now 128 Church Street, Kensington, and 
their letters are full of attractive glimpses of what 
life was like in Kensington just before the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign 
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The Changed India 


Is.) 


Nort the least difficulty with which the Government has 
had to contend in the furtherance of its policy of the grant 
of responsible government to India has been the impossibility 
of replying to the misrepresentation of opponents. During 
the sittings of the Joint Select Committee the members of 
the Government have very properly regarded the India 
policy as “a zone of silence.” Here is an attempt by five 
important unofficial Conservatives, Sir Adrian Baillie, M.P., 
Captain Victor Cazalet, M.P., The Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, Wing Commander A. W. H. James, M.P., and 
Mr. Mark Patrick, M.P., to supply the counterblast to 
Churchillism. 

The result is a pamphlet well informed and smoothly 
written which should have a valuable influence on the reception 
of the Government of India Bill by Conservatives inside 
and outside Parliament. They point out what is never 
sufficiently realized, that modern India is already so far 
removed from the Raj that Mr. Kipling knew that there 
can be no feturn to it. The steel frame on which it depended 
is no longer there. ‘*‘ How many people grasp the fact ’--- 
the authors ask—‘ for instance that in five years’ time —- 
independently of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms or the 
White Paper proposals—at the present rate of recruitment 
there will be as many Indians as Englishmen in the executive 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service itself, or that the same 
position will be reached in the Indian Police Service ten 
years later?” Another significant change ignored by those 
whose intimate knowledge of India ended with the War 
years is the enormous increase in university trained Indian 
youth. According to the statistics quoted in this book 
ihe increase is 75 per cent. over that of 1917. 

Perhaps the most effective chapter is that in which the 
authors expose the foolishness of many of the catchwords 
and analogies employed in the Diehard platform campaigns. 
There is “‘ the betrayal of the masses” ramp. The critics 
are reminded that under the White Paper proposals “the Un- 


os Major NY 
B. T. REYNOLDS’s 


book on the problem of the 


SAAR 


“There is pleasure and profit in reading his 
account of what is, just now, the thorniest 
problem in Europe. No better book upon it 
has been written.” —Wickham Steed 


With IHlustrations and Maps. 7/6 net. 


India From a Back Bench. (Methuen. 
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Essays of Urbanity and Charm 


Follow my Leader 


The New Selection of 


“Times” Third Leaders 
with the reports which suggested them. 


7/6 net. 


Maddox St., London, W.1 | 
ARNOLD 


intro. by Sir John Squire. 
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touchables”’ are not only given votes but are also guaran 
seats and that “ they have already begun to grasp the fat 
that they can and will use them to put an end to the iNjustig 
and oppression under which they have hitherto been allowy 
to suffer.” The nonsensical references to the history g 
Ireland that form the peroration on a thousand “Defers 
of India * League platforms are likewise “* debunked.” 1}, 
question “what use were safeguards in Ireland?” jg g 
course, particularly foolish because they did not exist, , 
more complete contrast to our relationship with the Tig 
Free State than that envisaged in the White Paper propog, 
could hardly be conceived. ‘The things are not only 
different but opposite.” 

If the Conservative Central Office are wise, they will ensy, 
this admirable little book a very wide circulation. 

RosBert BeERnays, 


The Origins of Literary Theory 


By J. W. H. Atkins, Ty 


(Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 


Literary Criticism in Antiquity. 

volumes. 
Proressor Atkins has devoted his first volume to Greg 
criticism, and his second to Graeco-Roman. He points a 
that a division into Greek and Latin would be unsound, x 
apart from the fact that the second period contains we. 
known critics such as Longinus and Dionysius of Halicarnassy 
writing in Greek, there is one continuous movement j) 
criticism. His attempt to show this continuity is whol 
successful, as is his carrying-out of the whole scheme of tk 
book. 

The actual value of ancient criticism, as such, is a debatabk 
point, and requires a very careful definition of the worl 
* criticism.’ Professor Atkins has, at least, given an admip 
ably clear account of the main trends of literary discussin 
in antiquity, as revealed in the leading figures of the time 
His chapters are lucid and interesting summaries of the critica 
work of such men as Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Longinus ani 
Quintilian. He presents the essentials of their writing 
and, where relevant, emphasizes the wider implications—ofta 
far wider than would appear from an ordinary reading 
though he seldom allows himself to read more into the write 
than is there. The chapters on Aristotle and Plato, wher 
the task would seem most difficult, are the best in eithe 
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volume—there can be no question of the importance, in th® 


history of criticism, of these two writers, and Profew 
STHE | 


Atkins is far more at ease with them than with lesser writen, 
where the claims he makes are not always substantiate 
by the evidence he produces. It is hardly possible fe 
either Aristotle or Plato to help the average intelligent ma 
to form a critical apparatus of his own—the real test of the 
value of criticism—but their ideas on literature must alway 
be suggestive and thought-provoking. The chapter @ 
Aristotle will show him to be far more valuable to student 
of literature than over-intensive study of the ‘* Poetics” @ 
the University leads one to believe. And the chapter a 
Plato can leave no excuse for those who persist in regardixy 
him as “ le vieux Platon,” frowning relentlessly on all branche 
of art. 

With other writers, Professor Atkins is not so successftl. 
His summaries remain clear and interesting, but he feel 
compelled to claim undue importance and influence for eat 
writer he discusses. Thus, after quoting several rath 
unexceptional fragments from Lucilius, he concludes, * Al 
these are but fragments, and many of them obscure ; bit 
they are sufficient to prove that Lucilius played no incor 
siderable part as a critic.” Again, he devotes a_ longish 
chapter to Quintilian, but is forced to the conclusion that 
**even when allowance is made for his immediate purpos 
the suggestion is forced upon us that he had no great enthu* 
iasm for literature as such,” and, with an admirable honest, 
so often lacking in scholars, produces evidence in supp0t 
of this. But he will not go further and draw the obviot 
conclusion—that, however interesting Quintilian’s precept! 
may be historically, they can scarcely, in the circull 
stances, have much value as literary criticism. 

However, the influence of the ancient critics is of important 


to the student of English seventeenth-century literature alll 


so, of subsequent literature, and it is difficult to think of! bs . 


book that is likely to be more helpful than this. 
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Defer As Told to Burke Boyce by 
i GEORGE F. ZIMMER 

18, of : : : : 
a + stories covering every front, illustrating the wide 
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py Robert H. Davis. An inveterate traveller roams through 
Russia, Egypt, Finland, Sweden, and reveals his amazing talent 
for collecting curious facts and stories, Illustrated. 8/6 
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BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE 


By Wilbur Forrest. In twenty years’ rich experience in 
journalism, the author has had unusual opportun.ties in many 
countries to view the great events that lie behind the world’s 
headlines. Here is adventure, tragedy, comedy—an intimate, 
exciting story of how reporters get ther stories. 10/G 
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wE SAGEBRUSH FOLKS 


By Annie Pike Greenwood. Unique in literature is this 
record in which an American farm woman, her husband and 


arnassy Mfamily tell the story of fifteen years’ effort to build and 
Ment jy Memaintain a home on a modern irrigation project in the Far 
; wholh Me Vest—a picture of happiness and sorrow, poverty, futility, 

‘ond amazing courage. Illustrated. 12/6 
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ADAM’S DAUGHTER 

| By Wells Wells. A brilliant and unorthodox treatment of 
a controversial subject. Covering the whole range of the 
relations between the sexes, the author proves that, from 
thstory’s standpoint, woman always has been and must 
continue to be the dominant factor in society. 10/6 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S GIRL 





GENERAL GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN 


By William Starr Myers. A_ thoroughly documented 
biography that is not only the definite life of McClellan, but 
an important contribution to the American Civil War political 
hstory. It concentrates on the General’s personality and 
‘throws much light on a career that has been the subject of 
Igreat controversy. Illustrated. 21/- 
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By Madison Bentley, Ph.D. This introductory study of the 
psychological functions and their government sets forth, in a 
eadily understood and prec.se manner, the relations between 
psychology and the active process of private and social living. 
2/6 
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ENTAL HYGIENE FOR EFFECTIVE 
IVING 

, By Edwin A, Kirkpatrick. How to maintain, or rebuild, a 
healthy personality in the face of the disintegrating forces of 
modern times, 10/6 














PLORING WITH THE MICROSCOPE 

By Raymond F. Yates. The adventures that may be en- 

ountered behind the magic lenses of the microscope, together 

mith all the facts the amateur needs to have about paraphernalia 

fand accessories, Illustrated. 6/- 
D. APPLETGN-CENTURY COMPANY, 

84 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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honour to announce 
publication to-day 


King 
EDWARD WII 
at MARIENBAD 


by SIGMUND MUNZ 


Here is a book of quite remarkable interest 
which relates the private life of King Edward VII 
during his frequent sojourns at the world-famous 
Austrian resort Marienbad Many of the inci- 
dents and stories which Sigmund Miing relates 
will be regarded as sensational They throw the 
most valuable light upon pre-War personalities 
and politics; they reveal the human being 
behind each of these Kings, Emperors, States- 
men and Politicians Illustrated 18s 


E, O. HOPPE 


Round the World with a 
CAMERA 


. . Z 

An unconventional travel book by E. O. HOPPE, the 
famous photographer With 102 beautiful ilustrations 
(Ready To-day) 18s 
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BEVERLEY NICHOLS’s 


delightful Christmas book 


A Book of Old Ballads 


These ballads, compiled aud introduced by Beverley 
Nichols, are beautifully illustrated by H. M. B. Brock, 
R.1., sixteen plates in full colour and a hundred drawings 
in black and white Ordinary edition with suede-like 
binding 9/6 De Luxe edition 19/6 and a special limited 
ee 

edition of 250 copies, signed by Beverley Nichols and 
the artist 42/- (8” X 11”) 
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Fiction 


S. PRITCHETT 


By V. 
Who Once Eats Out of the, Tin Bowl. By Hans Fallada. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
The Balcony. By Adrian Bell.. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
Prophet Without Honour. By Russell Green. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
How Like an Angel. By A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 
Who Once Eats Out of the Tin Bowl is a very long German 
novel describing the life of a young convict from the last 
days of a five years’ “ stretch,” through a short period of 
freedom in which he fights a losing battle for rehabilitation, 
to the first days of another long sentence. ° It 


down is 


refreshing to find that this has not been made the theme | 


of a tract and that the author is saturated in knowledge of 
his subject. One forms the libellous and flattering opinion 
that Herr Fallada may have at one time been a convict: 
he treats his material with the lightness and simplicity of 
Jong application to it! It is a book of documentation, 
intelligent ,and acute, rather than imaginative. 

We hear a great deal about criminal psychology and next 
to nothing about prisoner psychology. Herr Fallada sticks 
to the latter. Remembering our René Clair, we may pause 


to find in the poker-faced naturalism of this book the wink , 


of satire or the shadow of symbolism. The factory, the 


big shop, the Services—all those institutions in which it is — 


more than a man’s life is worth to act upon his own re- 
sponsibility, where the stress is upon hierarchy and discipline— 
also create that prisoner-mentality where discipline breeds 
the wangler, and a stale and corrupt peace. One might 
be reading an allegorical description of the Fascist or Communist 
states. And perhaps neither the book nor the faintly perverse 
conclusion is strange coming from modern Germany. Willi 
Kufalt, the convict, comes to the view that prison is the 
best place : 

“It was better. 
of the world were stilled. 
for effort. 

Life proceeded duly and in order. He was utterly at home 
and Willi Kufalt fell quietly asleep with a peaceful smile on 
his lips.” 


Here a man could live in peace. The voices 
No making up one’s mind, no need 


As a central character who is made to reveal himself, 
Ixufalt would have become clearer and more apprehensible 
if we had seen him first under normal conditions and emerging 
into abnormality. His size and shape—this is typical of 
naturalistic character—do not alter. From the beginning 
one knows that he has none of the competence, the will 
and the nervous resistance to go straight. How far prison 
has made him so is hard to say and one wants to know this. 
It is almost impossible to disentangle his human _being’s 
cry for justice from his lawyer’s love of hair-splitting for its 
own sake. Here in an indignant outburst to the Governor, 
or to the head of the Prisoners’ Home after his release, or in 
some simple honest words, when he is wandering the streets 
with an ex-convict friend, 
rise and become almost invariably diverted 
by his convict’s vanity, his cunning, his perverse prison 
sense of humour and his eye for the value of scoring small 
casuistical points. Kufalt, with his yellow face, his anxious 
eyes, his dyspeptic pot-belly—the effect of “ slops ”’—with 
his petty blackmailing activities, his slyness in making 
fretful or passionate scenes, may be a product of the system 
whose guardians have. become cynical and disillusioned, 
but Herr Fallada is not writing propaganda. He. draws 
Kufalt primarily as a mah and shows that among warders, 
chaplains, charity organizers and ex-convicts’ societies 
there are all kinds from the amiable or comic to the swinish. 
He knows exactly what the interests of these people are. 
He knows exactly what the effect of the prison is upon the 
warders and the authorities—how, for example, a storeman’s 
pride can be shattered and how the storeman can, therefore, 


be profitably tricked, if false moth holes can be introduced : 


Herr Fallada has worked such 
an episode in very neatly. He aims to present conditions, 
humours and calculations rather than emotions. 
people outside prison can have emotions about prison; inside 
the struggle is a listless one against nervous disintegration. 
Even the appalling sexual question is reduced to the terms 
of its prison limits and not inflated to the terms of starved 


into the convicts’ clothes. 


one sees aspirations to decency 
and annulled . 


Only , 


—> 






prison aspirations. The book is grim in matter and Tanguay, 
and is very disturbing. It has no high spots and Her 
“allada has little style. His prose reminds one of the Words 
of a disembodied radio voice. This laconic method has its 
monotony, but it is effective. 

We now move from crime to innocence. No one could 
be more different in temper than Mr. Adrian Bell, The 
Balcony is an evocation of childhood and recalls the king af 
thing Mr. H. E. Bates has so often done well in his shoy 
stories. These writers have ‘ drunk the milk of Paradise”. 
their childhoods are an enchanted country of fear and 
wonder. Mr. Bell is the more intellectual writer, ), 
strives to define the essence of those remote sensations: 

“For accompanying the child is born the shadow of his fear 


- and all the while he knows it, keeping his eyes averted whik 
he builds his sanctuarics.’ 






















The prismatic sense of things, the liberation and Widening 
of wonder rather than the intensifying of it, the sense that 
the self is a ‘screen between two atmospheres through 
which a filtering process took place,” makes him pause with 
fascination as he attempts to get back. And he does get 
back with devastating simplicity : 

“*Mummie,’ I said, going one evening into my mother's roon, 
*There’s a Man in the dining room.’ 

“What ? Who ?”’ she cried, startled and went to see, 

It was my father in evening dress.” 

Such a book cannot depend for its effects upon orig. 
nality of episode; all middle-class people have had the 
same kind of childhood. The booming uncle, the echoing 
aunt, the relations smoking too much and _ laughing tw 
loudly, the odd peopie met in parks, the habits of nurses, 
the whole zoological appearance of the adult world—this 
kind of reminiscence depends entirely upon sensibility. Mr, 
Adrian Bell's originality and excellence as a writer lie in 
a sensibility which can forget later knowledge and come tp 
the sting of sensations buried under the immense machine 
process of thought. 

Prophet Without Honour is the first of a series of novel, 
dealing with the same characters, which’ Mr. Russell 
Green proposes to write against ‘the background of th 
growth of  industrialism _in_ provincial England in the 
nineteenth century. He is full of ideas—rather ‘too ful 
and has an awe-inspiring sense of the. period. He sets forth 
with considerable ironic pomp and circumstance to display 
it. His hero in the presetit volume ‘slowly ‘emerges and is 
shown as a child in a cotton mill, then in a lead mine an 
later on working with a travelling draper. At the saa 
time he has the exceptional fortune of living in the too-oftel- 
abused bookish culture of modest Nonconformist ‘sociely, 
Mr. Russell Green has clearly something new to say abott 
the Victorians ; it ‘is a pity ‘therefore that a pompous’ 
incurably discatsiv e manner flatten his story into some 
like an -expository essay. His ‘sophistication is aa 
handed. This, will giye a pretty fair idea of his mange 
and his matter : ! 


“Angela, Betty and Bella were indeed not formed: by wie 
to be intellectual giants, so that perhaps the offices of the Miss 
Tomlins were adequate to their purposes. Their father, with his 
engraved teapots of Britannia metal and ‘his ten houses; ‘his | 
of more, with his careful and saving wife who even paid 
cursed with a sweet tooth, two pence a week to go without saga 
was well able to keep the four of them at-home, ‘not.in-i 
indeed, but without earning any definite wage; though it Was 
of course, well understood that, at the first available: oppo! 
they were to relieve him of their support by prudent a. 















































And if their mental culture, of which neithér “parent had evet 
need, was thus defective, no fault could be found with the Tif 
domestic training which Jane gave to them.” 

Howev er, Mr. Green is a writer of considerable intelligie 
and he may get his load off. the earth more easily in & 
succeeding .volumes. . 

How Like an ‘Angel is. another excursion into satire. 0b 
the English character and English institutions by the gossipy 
and ribald Mr. Macdonell. His present device is to takes 
young man who has been brought up until his twentietb 
birthday upon a desert island by three-.missionaries—® 
Englishman, a Frenchman and a German—and to send him 
unprepared into the modern world. The desert ‘is 
passages have some excellent jokes. 
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WRITE AN ADVERTISEMENT’ 
— says the Vicar 


‘ a is a tobacco called Three Nuns. It 

is a very good tobacco. I cannot say 
whether it is the best tobacco in the world, 
because I have not tried them all; but I have 


rarely known a Three Nuns man change his 
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brand. It is unusually cool to smoke; that is 


because it burns so slowly, and for the self- 


std 
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same reason it is a really economical tobacco. 
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I should like to describe its flavour, but if I 
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did so you might think I was exaggerating. 
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Current Literature 


THE FRENCH AND OURSELVES 
By Comte Serge Fleury 


Literary invasions of England by distinguished foreigners, 
of which the first in recent years was that of the sprightly Dr. 
Renier, are becoming increasingly common—and, unfortun- 
ately, decreasingly entertaining. It would no doubt be 
extremely good for us to see ourselves occasionally, perhaps 
once a month, through the eyes of a foreign country, and the 
number of countries in the world is sufficiently large for this 
salutary process to be continued almost indefinitely. But the 
whole point of such documents lies in their value as the 
expression of a specifically national point of view, or alterna- 
tively, of course, as the conclusions of a gifted man who is only 
incidentally a foreigner (in which case they belong to another 
kind of book). There is no point at all—beyond the implicit 
flattery of ourselves—in the book of a foreigner who has 
adopted the normal point of view of the man in the streets of 
the country he is visiting. Count Fleury has spent a number 
of years in this country as a diplomat, and one must conclude 
that his vision has been coloured by his sojourn: at any rate, 
apart from the necessary change of pronouns, his book (Bell, 
6s.) might have been written by any Englishman of average 
intelligence and possessing the same general opinions, who had 
roused himself to write a series of essays on the usual aspects of 
English life. No doubt it is a graceful gesture, but it adds 
nothing to an Englishman’s knowledge of himself or of his 
country. Count Fleury writes of the Englishman at home, 
at work, at church, in his club, in the field, and so on, and 
makes the customary observations : he notes the gentle snob- 
bery of the middle classes, the worship of sport, the love of 
pageantry, the Englishman’s dislike of expressing emotion in 
public—all of which the average unsophisticated Englishman 
(vide Punch passim) is capable and in the habit of appraising 
and criticizing himself. In this country, in short, his book 
has no function to perform, though one can imagine that in 
France it might have its uses as a conventional account of 
English life. In a few instances, it is true, it may also be of 
use in this country to acquaint the Englishman of facts about 
himself of which he is likely to be ignorant. Not everyone, 
for instance, will be aware of the part which “ boiled-turbot- 
with-white-sauce ’’ and ‘boiled potatoes and emerald-green 
cabbage ”’ play in his life. Yet “ every day,” according to 
Count Fleury, “ between one and two o'clock these national 
dishes make their appearance on every table in every home 
and hotel in the British Isles.’ A similar ignorance prevails 
among us concerning the occasions on which we read the 
novels of Charles Dickens; we are enlightened by Count 
Fleury—* every Englishman,” he tells us, reads Dombey and 
Son at breakfast. And finally what could provide a better 
clue than this delightful passage to the manner in which we 
conduct our businesses : 





“Imagine, let us say, Major Dixon Smythe, D.S.O., just back 
from Africa, holding forth at his golf club. In the midst of his 
descriptions of hunting expeditions, he makes a casual mention of 
a business scheme he has on hand. If one or two of his friends want 
to join in with him, Dixon Smythe raises no difficulty, but with the 
utmost good nature at once tells them to which bank they should 
send subscriptions. Months, even years, may pass, before they 
meet again. If the capital has been trebled, the investors will 
be pleased, but will show no excitement; if their money is lost, 
they will show no emotion, will not dream of blaming their friend, 
will not embarrass him by alluding to it again. They don’t waste 
time worrying about what's lost.” 


Passages such as this, where Count Fleury cannot be accused 
of repeating the opinions of others, make one glad that for the 
most part he employs a conventional and impersonal idiom. 


WINDFALLS 

By Sean O’Casey 

Mr. O’Casey’s new book (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) is made up of 
fifty pages of poems, four short stories, and a couple of one-act 
plays. The poems were for the most part written in his 
youth, and reveal—apart from the idealistic imagination 
which has persisted in all his best work, and which plays a 
lone hand as the saving grace of some of these early efforts— 
a conventional, and at times melodramatic, romanticism and 
no very great technical ability. It is difficult to trace in 
their stereotyped patterns the origins of his later, and ex- 
tremely interesting, rhythmical experiments for the stage. 
‘The later verses anticipate (or reproduce—no dates are given) 
the verbal patterns of Within the Gates, and are liable to the 
same aesthetic objections. The short stories are con- 
siderably more successful. They were, he tells us, * an effort 
to get rid of some of the bitterness that swept into me when 
the Abbey Theatre rejected The Silver Tassie’’: the themes 
are bleak, the treatment realistic and vivid, and one at least 
of them—** The Star-Jazzer ’’—is a complete success. ‘The 
two short plays are delightful: in each case the subject is 








farcical, and the finished product comedy of 

highest order. In his depiction of Dublin slum and j4 
class life Mr. O’Casey shows himself almost without «7 
in whatever medium he chooses to employ. ma 


R. L. STEVENSON AT DAVOS 
By W. G. Lockett 


The author of Robert Louis Stevenson at Davos (Hunt 
Blackett, 10s. 6d.) admits in an introduction that he had 
the first instance intended to write only a magazine gs 


on his subject, but was so overwhelmed by the 






















material that appeared that he expanded the article int 4 ® 
book. It would have been better, one cannot help feglp | 
if he had adhered to his first intention; there is little nes 

in his book, which is written with a marked lack of eran ce Hel 
and gives the impression of having been padded Out Wi ss 5 
difficulty to the requisite length, and the price of this Vohune represe 
in no way adds to its attractiveness ; in any case Stevens, own 
himself left a quite adequate description of the two Winten gg manipu 
which he spent in the Alps, and the details of his Associating gm fect th 


with John Addington Symonds and _ Horatio  Broy, 
Symonds’ biographer, are also surely sufliciently well know, 


Still, if there is a shortage of readers for whom this book Hi 
will be an important source of information concerning this fo 
period in Stevenson's life, there will no doubt be anothe a 
and less critical public which will be pleased to hay , . 
description of Davos at a time when it had not acquired tly ° 
fame which it enjoys today. th 
t 

EASTWARD BOUND FROM PARIS h 

By Edouard Herriot e 


M. Herriot’s visit to Soviet Russia in the summer af 
1933 may fairly be called historic ; for it certainly played a 
important part in that reorientation of French and of Soviet 


policy which led up to the entry of the Soviet Union into the Herbert 
League of Nations last September. The record of the visti js now: 
contained in Hastward Bound from Paris (Gollancz, 10s, 64) [his kn 
does not, however, deal with political issues, and the Frege merit t 


statesman is content to present himself in the 7éle of a 
enquiring traveller. He proceeded by way of Greece, Bulgariy 
and Turkey. He spent some ten days in the last-named 
country, and apparently left it with the firm convietin 
that it was a democratic State—a fact which does not imply 
a very acute judgement of foreign institutions. His impressions 
of Soviet Russia are frankly superficial. There is little in 
them which cannot be found in the well-known handbooks 
on the subject, and M. Herriot constantly surprises by a naive 
inability to distinguish between fact and propaganda. “ Stalin 
has already announced the decisive triumph of the Kolkhows 
and sovkhozes,’? he calmly writes—as if that settled the 
matter. For anyone who can _ skip judiciously, the book 
offers many pleasant descriptions of men and things. Bt 
taken as a whole, it is not merely one-sided, but sometime 
inaccurate, mear 


A GUIDE TO MODERN POLITICS 


By G. D. H. and M. I. Cole 

In knowledge and competence, as in productive facility, 
the Coles are astonishing, and this book (Gollancz, 6s.) may 
well prove to be more serviceable to their large public tha 
any volume in their series. Politics, they note, is a provine 
becoming ever larger. Government is now the concem 
of the whole people; and if the ordinary citizen cannot 
learn that, he may be quite certain that others will take 
him in hand, probably to his hurt and disgust. In a compact 
volume of 500 pages the authors survey the whole area: 
the chief systems of the world, the varieties of political 
machinery, the dictatorships and parliamertary forms, th 
principles upon which States are professecly and actually 
based, the outlook for democracy and social freedom. They 
write with almost complete detachment, notwithstanding 
their own emphatic position. As leaders in the once active 
movement of Guild Socialism, they foresaw the drift towards 
functional representation, and naturally they underline the 
significance of its recent conquests. In discussing the doctrine 
of equality they are less exact in statement than usual. It 
cannot be true that Nazism and Fascism “retain all the 
economic inequalities and class distinctions.” Obviously “real 
democracy is not, and can never be, consistent with any large 
degree of economic inequality,” but it is not equally true # 
say that the Fascist State is aiming at inequality. Its doctrii 
of leadership and responsibility implies something vey 
different from the old forms of privilege: that is nos 
part of its power over the small bourgeoisie. The author 
hold that the advocates of democracy and equality must 
somehow find an emotional foree not less powerful that 
that now being exploited by the dictators. Undoubtedly 
they must; but it is exceedingly difficult to see how they 
ean do this in a country such as Britain where, as we a 
constantly reminded by the public behaviour, the heart of the 
nation responds, spontaneously and infallibly, to the contrary 
appeal, 
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“99% of women and 
60% of men have 
some sort of deform- 
ation of the feet”’ says 
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gepresentative of “Truth.” They are based upon his 
gwa extensive experience. As the greatest specialist in 
ganipulative surgery, he has probably examined more 
fect than any man alive to-day. 


tHE ARTICLE CONTINUES : 


How many readers of this article can say that their 
footwear allows the outer edge of their big toe to follow 
a straight line from the heel of their foot? as Nature 
intended it to do. Or that it has kept them free from 
the cramped and distorted malformation of overlapping 
toes? Very few, possibly. Yet these are only two of a 
host of commonplace foot deformities which are directly 
or indirectly responsible for frayed nerves and obscure 
conditions of general ill-health. 
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is now available for the public by permission of Sir Herbert Barker. 
Itis known as the Sir Herbert Barker Shoe,a shoe of such outstanding 
merit that one can walk in it all day without feeling foot weary. 


Sold by appointed Agents in 100 leading towns. 
NORVIC SHOE CO., Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


SirHERBERT BARKER Shoe 
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WINTER SPORTS 


ENGELBERG 


THE SKIER’S PARADISE 
Room, meals, heating, kur-tax, music tax, sports tax, and 
tips from 
16/-, 18/6 or 21/- PER DAY 
Funicular and aerial ropeway to 6,500 feet. Sun and snow | 
from November to April. Fine bobrun. Open and covered | 
curling rinks. Splendid skating and _ tailing. 
WHY NOT ARRANGE A PARTY ? 
Free rail and hotel for organisers of parties of 16 or more. 
All details from the 
ENGELBERG 
103/113 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


Or any travel ugent, 











\ SERIOUS PUBLICATIONS FOR SERIOUS PEOPLE 


An academic and balanced view of the most 
momentous half-century in human affairs. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 


OUR OWN TIMES 


By RAMSAY MUIR 
314 pp. Demy 8vo. §/- net 





AND 
THE 


CENTENARY EDITION OF PHILIPS’ 
HANDY GENERAL ATLAS 


This recent edition of a famous Atlas has 
over a hundred either new or freshly engraved 
plates. The whole Atlas having been brought 
up to date and given a new rapid reference 
index, it is the finest Atlas on the market for 
the business man or student of affairs. 


232 pp. maps. 116,000 name index. Cloth 
4 Gns. net. Half Leather 53 Gns. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD. 
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Is offered by an 
investment in 


Investors 
General Fixed 
Trust 


An investment in 24 of the strongest and 
soundest companies in British industry. 








This gross yield of £4 15s. Od. per cent. is based on actual 
dividends declared by the underlying companies in the past 
financial year. It does not include special capital bonuses 
received, amounting to a further £1 63. Od. per cent. which P 
may not recur. 





These are the Companies: 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 

Burma Corporation Ltd. 

Eurmah Oil Co., Ltd. 

J. & P Coats Ltd. 

Courtaulds Lid. 

Di-tillers Co., Ltd. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. 

Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Cove:nment Gold Mining Areas Ltd 
Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, 
Imperial Tcbacco Co., Ltd. 

J. Lyons & Co., Ltd 

London Prick Company & Forders Ltd. 
London County Freehold & Leasehold 

Properties Ltd. 

L. M. & S. Railway Co. 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. 

Robinson Deep Ltd. 

Southern Railway Co. 

Springs Mines Ltd. 

Spillers Ltd. 

Tube Investments Ltd. 

United Dairies Ltd 





Sub-units can be bought or sold through any bank or stock- 
broker. Full particulers may be obtained through 


The Trustees: 
Royal Exchange Assurance 


é The Bankers: 
Barclays Bank Limited 
or by writing for Booklet 14 to 
The Managers: 
Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts 
Limited 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Telegrams 


Teiepnones: 4 
‘nfitrus. Stock, London. 


METropolitan 9358 


Doremus 
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Finance 
The Investor’s Dilemma 


ALTHOUGH, as it happens, the continued rise in Briti 
Government stocks is in accordance with expectant 
sect out in these columns, I must confess that ] ar 
have been only too pleased if the predictions had ; 
been so quickly justified by events. For while 
true that the great rise in Government stocks and th 
ease in money is benefiting debtor Governments, such 
for example, as the United. States and Great Britain, 
by facilitating conversions of their internal debt then 
are few signs at present of the ease in money stimulating 
international trade. Nor is this very surprising for 
there is a sense in which the influences restraining trade 
activity are connected with Government measures rathey 
than with the ordinary play of business and finangigl 
operations. And by Government I do not mean oy 
own Government in particular but many governments 
However cheap money may be, it cannot offset th 
paralysing influence of apprehensions of war, restrictive 
tariffs, and exchange restrictions, to say nothing of the 
effect of President Roosevelt's experimental measur 
in the United States, with their disturbing effect Upon 
the world’s exchanges. 
Conversion Rumours. 

During the past week the British Government wa 
able to borrow on Treasury Bills at the phenomenally 
low rate of about } per cent. per annum, and thet 
circumstance, coupled with a flow of foreign money to 
London and talk of a lower Bank Rate, gave a fresh 
stimulus to Government securities, with the result 
that 2} per cent. Consols, which, as I explained a fort. 
night ago, were as low as 49} in 1931, have during this 
week touched 90}, and there is already talk of Govern. 
ment credit rising shortly to a 24 per cent. basis, in 
which case further conversion operations are anticipated, 
Meanwhile, the joint-stock banks are compelled by 
present circumstances to buy more and more Government 
securities so as to obtain a greater rate of interest than 
is possible cn their loans to the Money Market or by 
their investment in bills. All this, however, is 
an undesirable state of things and means that with 
any revival in trade the banks would have to liquidate 
their holdings of Government stocks to obtain the suns 
which it may be hoped will be required to make fresh 
advances. 

Nrrep For Caution. 

Both in the United States and in this country it is 
largely in the power of the Governments to keep money 
rates down, and although the specious plea is urged 
of this ease in money being good for trade, there ar 
few signs at present of trade being stimulated by any 
ease in money. Embargoes on foreign loans and a 
strict control of all issues of the trustee order help to 
maintain the artificial strength of the gilt-cdged section 
of the Stock Exchange, which is already sufficiently 
supported by the artificial ease in money and the low rates 
which are all that the banks ean afford to pay on deposits 
If it is urged that after a time. when the various 
Governments have carricd through their hoped-for 
conversion schemes, natural conditions will be allowed 
more freely to exert their influence, it will be a little 
hard upon those investors who have been driven by 
the foree of circumstances into  gilt-edged securities 
to sec those same stocks fall in value when Government 
control of the monetary situation has been relaxed. 
In saying this it must not be supposed that I am sug 
gesting that such control will be relaxed in the neat 
future, or that the peak in Government stocks bis 
necessarily yet been reached, but I do consider that the 
situation is one which now calls for some caution on the 
part of the investor. 

Wark ApPREUENSIONS. 

Among other reasons offered for the steady rise in gilt 
cdged stocks are the fears of war leading to purchass 
by timid investors, both British and foreign, apparent’! 
on the idea that if in any war in which, by evil chanet 


Continued on page 775.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 774.) 


tain should be entangled, Home Government stocks 
among the safest of securities. It may be 
doubted, however, if this line of argument is entirely 
und. It is quite true that as regards interest payments 
British Government stocks would still take the premier 
ice, but as regards actual market values it might be 
thought that they would, in the circumstances, and 
in the light of further loans which might be required, 
be particularly sensitive. On the other hand, it is quite 
waceivable that in the case of industries in any way 
likely to benefit by war orders and high prices the 
in such companies might advance considerably. 


Bri 


yould rank 


equities 
PossIBILITyY OF CHANGES. 

[ hope, however, that it may never be necessary to 
discuss in these columns the actual prospects of war, but 
there are other developments which conceivably might 
bring about some change in the present situation. At the 
resent moment all ideas of returning to the gold standard 
or of attempting a stabilization of the exchanges seems 
io be outside practical politics owing to the uncertainties 
vith regard to developments in the United States. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that there is a 
girly general consensus of opinion that international 
trade cannot revive until the exchanges have become 
more stable and it may be that President Roosevelt, 
uho is a quick-change artist, might, at any time, elect 
{o pursue a course calculated to lead to some kind of 
international co-operation with a view to stabilizing 
exchanges and a return to the gold standard, and if, 
and when, such signs are visible on the horizon, they will 
quickly be followed by anticipations of some revival in 
business and some slight rise in money rates, It can 
quite frankly be admitted that at present there are scant 
sins of any such change in President Rooseveit’s policy, 
and I suppose that nine people out of ten would favour 
the chances of a long continuance of the present easy 
money rates, with a possible reduction in the Bank 
Rate and a continued advance in Government stocks, 
with a possible rise in Consols to par. In suggesting, 
however, that there may be some change in present 
conditions different from those more generally forecasted, 
Jam, perhaps, expressing not so much a belief as a hope, 
for I believe that the change would be for the better and 
not for the worse. 

ANOTHER Point oF View. 

I ought not, however, to close this article without 
reeording another view of the situation, even though I 
am not entirely in accord with it. It is this: Not only 
did the Great War leave huge debtor positions for the 
horrowing countries, but for many years the various 
Governments had to pay rates of interest wholly incon- 
sistent with their normal credit. Consequently, it is 
urged that what is now taking place is only a natural and 
also a desirable readjustment of these obligations. The 
debtor, it is urged, has suffered badly over a period of 
years and it is the creditor now who must be called 
upon to relieve the situation by accepting much lower 
rates of interest. In this way, it is maintained that the 
burden of indebtedness all over the world will be lightened 
and that, in the long run, the way will be straightened out 
towards a return to more normal conditions, There is, 
of course, a good deal to be said for this point of view 
and I would be inclined to support it more fully if it were 
not for the fact that the terms of borrowing are now too 
completely determined by the borrowers themselves. 
Moreover, I find it rather hard to believe that the way 
hack to a revival in industrial activity is to be found in 
investors being literally forced, by reason of the meagre 
Interest rates elsewhere, to place their-savings in industrial 
enterprises, Such an idea seems to me a little dangerous 
and it does not sufliciently conform to the fundamental 
requirement that, whether the borrower is a Government 
oran industrial concern, trustworthiness and the prospect 
of an adequate and safe return on the capital subscribed 
should be the only influence brought to bear upon the 
investor, Artuur W. Kippy. 


(For Financia! Notes, sce page 776.) 
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if you can answer the first part of 
uestion in the affirmative, you can- 


not the second—because you do not 
know how many years are left for 


saving. 
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ADDRESS... 


The problem can be solved by a 
PRUDENTIAL “HERITAGE 
ENDOWMENT’ POLICY 


which 


Gives you the choice at age 65 of an 
income for life or a cash payment, 
and 


Should you die before reaching that 
age, provides an income for your 
dependants at a time when it would 
be most needed, AND a large sum 
in cash when the income ceases. 


You cannot afford to leave the 


question unanswered. 













To THE PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Please supply me with particulars of your 
‘*Heritage Endowment” Policy. My age next 
birthday is....1! require the income to be 
payable at age 60/65*. 


* Delete whichever age is not applicable. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS AND SOUND 
POSITION 


SIR F. VERNON THOMSON ON SHIPPING 
CONDITIONS 


Tur thirty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of London 
Maritime Investment Co., Ltd., was held on November Sth at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Sir -F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—-The net profit for the year 
was £36,813. With the £8,884 brought forward there was thus 
available £45,698. After applying £2,000 to depreciation of invest- 
ments and the payment of the dividend upon the £500,000 5 per 
cent. cumulative preference stock, the directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend upon the £500,000 ordinary stock 
of 4 per cent., less income-tax, for the year, carrying forward 
the slightly increased balance of £9,135. 

The company has no debts,.debenture or otherwise, and has 
ample cash resources. The accounts show in the clearest possible 
form the position of the company, and, read in conjunction with 
the report, will, I imagine, be regarded as satisfactory. 





VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS. 

The investments are set out in categories in the balance-shect 
at or under cost. A valuation of the investments as at Sep- 
tember 30th, 1934, in the aggregate shows that the capital and 
the reserve fund of £250,000 are intact. 

In this connexion, as this company is so largely interested in 
shipping, I think it well again to remind stockholders that many 
of our shipping investments show a heavy depreciation in conse- 
quence of the continued world trade depression. As stockholders 
are aware, however, we have a very large holding in a most successful 
company outside of shipping, the appreciation upon which about 
balances the depreciation on the others. 

Many of our investments have, in the circumstances of the 
time, and as anticipated at our last meeting, brought the company 
no revenue this year. There is unfortunately no sign yet of any 
marked improvement in shipping generally, but, subject to this, 
if nothing untoward happens, we have every hope that the company’s 
revenue will be fairly well maintained in the current year. 

TRADE OUTLOOK. 

During the past year, although the internal trade of Great 
Britain has been definitely better, the oversea trade, so vitally 
important to us all, has unfortunately shown little, if any, improve- 
ment. Since 1929 there has been an unprecedented shrinkage in 
the volume of the trade of the world. This in 1933 was less than 
the pre-War (1913) volume, while there was 41 per cent. more 
tonnage in 1933 than in 1914. It would seem that the decline in 
world trade volume has been arrested in 1934, but freights are still 
far from remunerative. 

The world trade depression is now so acute and has been so 
prolonged that the British cargo shipping industry is making 
application to the Government for assistance, to take the form 
of a temporary subsidy, with a view to helping it to meet foreign 
State-aided competition pending a revival of trade. Although much 
might be said on this subject, as I happen to be chairman of the 
Tramp Shipowners’ Committee in their difficult. and delicate 
negotiations with the Government, it would be inexpedient for 
me to say more at present upon the subject. But without an 
improvement in international trade, there can be no permanent 
and satisfactory improvement in the shipping industry. 

If there are any questions I shall be glad to answer them as far 
as I can. 

I now beg to propose: ‘* That the report and accounts for the 
vear ended September 30th, 1934, as submitted, be received 
and adopted, and that the dividends, as recommended therein, 
be declared and paid.” 

Mr. George M. Dodd seconded the resolution and, no questions 
being asked, it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director (Mr. Arthur A. Baumann) was re-elected, 
and the auditors (Messrs. Fookes, Wyatt Williams and Hickman) 
were reappointed. 





WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
Sth EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“As our object is to suggest a system which may be rightly 
regarded as ‘no worry,’ we recommend, to ensure this, strict 
adherence to the following points. They are simple and necessary.” 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency. Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000 DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zeaiand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











——S 
Financial Notes 


Tnr Bank GOVERNORSHIP. 
Tue announcement last week that the Right Hon, Mon’ 
Collet Norman and Sir Ernest Musgrave Harvey are ae 
nominated in next March for the Governorship and Deputy 
Governorship respectively of the Bank of England for the 
ensuing year may be said fully to confirm the idea that the 


. principle of continuity of management has been firmly estab, 


lished at the Bank of England. It will be Mr, Norman’ 
sixteenth year of Governorship and Sir Ernest Harvey's sixth 


‘year as Deputy Governor, The announcement wag Well 


received in the City, for although there may be a divergence 
of opinion on minor points connected with monetary policy 
it is felt that to no small extent the comparative steadiness of 
financial and social conditions here during the difficult pot. 
War years can be attributed to the confidence in our banking 
system, the pivot of which is the Central Banking Institutio, 

* * * * 

New Capriran Issues. 

Naturally and inevitably the rise in Government Stocks hag 
given a further stimulus to new capital creations and to fresh 
conversion operations. Among the latter the feature of the 
past week has been the announcement of another Australian 
Conversion Loan, Thanks to the great ease in money, and the 
rise in Government Stocks, Australian credit has now been 
raised almost to a 3} per cent. basis. The Loan offered ast 
week dealt with maturing obligations amounting to nearly 
£15,000,000, some of them carrying as high a rate of interest 
as 4, and even 5, per cent. Holders of these obligations haye 
been offered conversion into a new 3} per cent. Stock at the 
price of 99. Cash applications were also invited, and the cash 
Subscription Lists were closed within an hour or two of the 
opening, thus indicating large over-subscriptions. The final 
result of the Loan will not, of course, be known until the 
Conversion Lists are closed on Monday next, but there is little 
doubt that the operation will be found to be a huge success, 
If that is so, Australia will then have converted, within a period 
of abour two vears, something like £124,000,000 of its debt 
to this country, on terms securing to the Commonwealth 
Government an annual saving in interest of £2,589,000 in 


Australian pounds, 
% * * 


Scorrisil BANKING. 

It is one thing to raise a dividend gradually to a fairly 
high level, and quite another to maintain it. In the case of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, however, where for the sixth 
year in succession a dividend is announced for the year 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, the task has been 
achieved each year to the accompaniment of thoroughly 
sound banking and the maintenance of sound and liquid 
balance-sheets, and I shall quite expect, when the Report 
and Balance-sheet of the Bank is published shortly, to 
find that in the matter of liquidity it is fully equal to its 
predecessors. A year ago the Bank suffered a great personal 
loss in the death of its cashier and general manager, Sit 
Alexander Wright, but it has found a worthy successor 
in Mr. William Whyte, whose reputation in London as well 
as in Scotland isa high one. 

* * %* * 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA, 

Having regard to the difficult conditions with which banking 
in Australia is still confronted, I consider the recent dividend 
announcement by the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, making 5 per cent. tax free for the year, as a good 
one. During the past year there has been a reaction in prices 
in Australia, and this maintenance of the 5 per cent. dividend 
seems to be an indication of greater stability of conditions in 


the Commonwealth. 
* * * 


A Goop DtivipDEND STATEMENT. 

The £1 shares of Tate and Lyle, Ltd., have risen during the 
past week on the announcement of a final dividend of 16} pet 
cent., making 22} per cent. for the year, compared with 17 pet 
cent. for the previous year. Moreover, the directors at 
able to place £150,000 to the Reserve, and a similar amount 
to Taxation Equalization Reserve. Altogether the profit 
statement would seem to indicate that there may have 
been an increase in profits for the year of something ovel 
£250,000. 

* * c * 


AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Australian Mercantile 
Land and Finance Co. shows an improvement in its latest 
Report, the net profit, after providing for Debenture Interest. 
being £79,466, against £54,262. The Board, however. #& 
continuing to pursue a conservative policy, and are agai 
restricting the dividend to 2 per cent. free of tax. The 
directors point out that wool prices have fallen away since lat 
Januarys A, W. 
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—the famous specialist in Manipulative Surgery, 
out of a long experience writes: “* Our general 
health depends quite considerably on foot-ease, 
and nervous systems can be wrecked by the 
devitalising ‘nag’ of shoe discomfort.” 


This is what one of many wearers writes of the 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoe 
« Frankly, | am so delighted to have 
found Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
that 1 am in danger of becoming a bel 
bore to my friends.” be apt 
These famous shoes for men and women = 7? Pears. 
are obtainable from, and expertly fitted 


by, CHARLES H. BABER. 





Herbert 
Barker Shoe, 


interesting Booklet free on request taz 


« LTD. 






302-8 
RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


(Near Queen's Hall) 





MANCHESTER FINLEY & BABER, ST. ANN STREET 








BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 











64, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Over 2,080 Branches in England and Wales. 


TOTAL RESOURCES (30th June, 1934) 


£396,000,000 


~~» 0 - 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being conducted 


| in Lombard Street on the site of the 


existing Head Office. 
—_———».oa__— 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES : 


| BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 


OVERSEAS) 

BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
BARCLAYS TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK S.A.I. 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED 














“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught life 
“assurance to the world.” 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Ciounded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Commission. No shareholders. 


To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £47 : 12 : 6 aman aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 
Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with nght 


to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Write for booklet explaining *‘ The Distinctive System’ 
London (City) Office 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 


A REALLY SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


SHARES ISSUED 


- 4 Z FREE 


EQUIVALENT TO £5.3.3% 


NORWICH 
Ue 












































AN OLD SOCIETY WITH 
A VERY LARGE PRO- 
PORTION OF RESERVES 
Mortgage Advances exceed £560,000 


Due to Shareholders ...... £523,000 
£35,000 


SOCIETY 


UNOONI 225 5 00ers dennnactees 





HEAD OFFICE: 34 (8) Prince of Wales 
Rd., Norwich. Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A, 
16 City Road, E.C. t 


CALL or 
WRITE 


London Office: 
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Gramophone Notes 


Tue entirely admirable rapidity with which the H.M.V. 
and the Columbia companies produce excellent recordings 
of music hitherto unrecorded and of works whose merit 
bears continuous repetition has the practical disadvantage 
for the reviewer that his notices can be little more than 
catalogues of desirable additions to his collection of records. 
The October and November lists, for example, include— 
quite apart from single records of interest—no fewer than 
twelve new recordings of important works of some length, all of 
which can -be recommended almost without reservation. 
With however much justice the concert-goer in this country 
may still protest at the meagreness of what is offered him, 
those who rely on the gramophone for their music would 
be churlish indeed to express any complaint against the 
enterprise and taste of our two leading companies. 

There are two new recordings of Beethoven quartets, 
each of which may be said to add substantially to our appre- 
ciation: the great Quartet in A Minor, Op. 132 (the 15th 
Quartet) by the London String Quartet (Col. LX. 332-6, 
30s.) and the Quartet in E Flat, Op. 74 (The Harp Quartet) 
by the Léner String Quartet (Col. LX. 319-22, 24s.). Each 
of these performances is exceptionally good, and the recordings 
could not be improved upon. The Quartet in A Minor is 
probably the greatest of the quartets, perhaps the greatest 
of all Beethoven’s compositions ; it is also one of the most 
difficult to interpret both faithfully and freshly, and the 
complete success in it of the London String Quartet prompts 
the hope that they will follow it with recordings of some of the 
other quartets. They have not, I think, recorded Beethoven 
before, but we cannot have too many Beethoven recordings 
of this quality, Of the Léner String Quartet’s performance it 
need only be said that it is up to their highest standard. 
It is as valuable a set as is the other. 

Three excellent new Mozart recordings have arrived: of 
the String Quartet in D, the Violin Concerto in A, and the 
String Quartet in G Minor. The first is played (Col. LX. 
337-8, 12s.) by the Kolisch String Quartet, the Concerto 
(H.M.V. DB. 2199-2202, 24s.) by Heifetz and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli, and 
the Quintet (H.M.V. DB. 2173-6, 24s.) by the Pro Arte 
Quartet and Alfred Hobday. Of these the last is the most 
welcome : one could scarcely hope to hear a crisper and more 
polished performance of this magnificent work, and the 
recording could not be bettered. In the Concerto Heifetz 
seems a little uncertain of himself from time to time, and 
perhaps only gains a full effect from the finale : but his perfor- 
mance as a whole is still far above the average, and the 
recording is excellent. The Kolisch Quartet’s recording of 
the short Quartet in D is very pleasing, with just the right 
lightness of touch and grace, and this also may be gratefully 
recommended. Yet another pleasant Mozart record is that 
of the Variations on the Manly Heart (Columbia LX. 331, 6s.), 
very well played by Emanuel Feuermann andi Theo van der 
Pas. It, too, should find its place in a Mozart library. 

There are two fine recordings of symphonies : of Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony (H.M.V. DB. 2253-7, 30s.), by Bruno 
Walter and the B.B.C. Orchestra, and of Haydn’s 45th (the 
Farewell Symphony), by Sir Henry Wood and the London 
Symphony Orchestra (Col. LX. 323-5, 18s.). Walter’s is a 
mature and deliberate interpretation, without any of the 
monkey-tricks of unnatural emphasis which other conductors 
have of recent years inflicted on their orchestras and audiences 
when playing this work. Everything is in proportion, faith- 
fully observed and faithfully expressed. Everyone knows the 
story of the Farewell Symphony's composition ; the tale is 
“ners more familiar than the music itself, and has certainly 
een more often told than the originality of the music has 
been remarked on. Anyone who has not considered this 
symphony closely may be surprised at the many departures 
from normal symphony form which examination reveals, and 
Sir Henry Wood’s sensitive and lucid recording will provide an 
excellent way of improving acquaintance. 

I have no space to do more than note six other interesting 
sets. Two of them should be got together and compared : 
Chopin’s Twelve Etudes for the Piano, Op. 10, delightfully 
played by Cortot (H.M.V. DB. 2027-9, 18s.), and the first book 
of Debussy’s Piano Studies very well played by Jacqueline 
Blancard (Decca-Polydor LY. 6094—6, 10s. 6d.).. Hubermann 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra’s recording (Col. 
LX. 329-30, 12s.) of Bach’s Violin Concerto in A Minor is 
very attractive, and there is a good recording by Vronsky and 
Babin (H.M.V. DB. 2208-10, 18s.) of Rachmaninoff’s Suite for 
Two Pianos, Op.17. There is a slightly haphazard, but pleas- 
ant, selection from The Barber of Seville (Col. DX. 610-15, 
24s.), executed by principals and chorus of La Scala Theatre, 
Milan, with the Milan Symphony Orchestra, and followers of 
Stravinsky will certainly wish to acquire the set of his cantata, 
ies Noces. There are three records (Col. LX. 326-8, 18s.), made 
by three principals, an anonymous chorus, and a percussion 
orchestra conducted by the composer himself. 
AUTOLYCUS. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, yy 


By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fin 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opene 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and che 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envely ; 
will be opened before noon on ‘tuesday. Solutions should - 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
published in our neat issue.]} 





































































































1 2 s f TS | i" ° 9 in ke 7 
am TT | 
15 | 16 | # Bee 
18 | 19 | | 20 | 
21 | 22 23 24/25 | 
26 27 28 tae 
29 30 31 32 i 
34 35 436 = 
37 38 | 
ACROSS 3. The end of four on this 
1. This word, I clued, con- would be a queer thing! 


=~ 


. Poetic dawn around th 
head of a god has tho 
quality of being new, 


fusedly. 
. No use but always rises to 
the top. 


i] 


13. Soro need (anag.). 5. Tardy corrections, 
14. Mountain house. 6 rev, Bleared effect. 
15. Overlap with 24 for a con- ¥. Military roosters, 

fident result, 8. Subject of biblical address, 
16. Silly gossip. 9. Seasons not depending on 
18. So distinctive, no wonder it the weather. 

is featured. 10. Be real, ete. (anag.). 
20. 10's finish is past form. 11. Crystalline compound, 
21. You will find this at an end. 12. Shrub sacred to Venus. 
22. Not seen in tests, though 17. Liquid injection. 


the same thing. . Descriptive of leg-garments 


24 rev. Non-potable highball. 23. Take away 30's contributioy 

26. Highly explosive. for always, when reverse 

27. Perennial plant needing the Ut American round-up, | 
result of its beginning on 28. Character often seen it 
the end of 24 to stand. print. | ; 

29. Kind of a patient if you live 31. Well-liked when 8 revers| 
in the hospital. ends the source of wealth, 

30. Often attacked but still 33. Bag of tissue. 
unconquered, 35, 32. 

32. Repeat from the mark. 7 r 

34 rev. Pious fanatics. SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD NO. Il! 


36. To do this you must turn 
the page. 
37. A popular remedy for this 
is beer. 
38 rev. Red Indian. 
DOWN 


1. Acrusty gentleman. 

2. So animated it could have 
subsisted without its head 
twice. 


RIA 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 111 is C. KE. King, 37 Botanical 
Road, Sheffield 11. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, a Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1, 















Paid up Capital .., sd at a nae sob £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 4. ete ase ae ae oan £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aoe ee ne pe a £2,000.000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 






Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of evety 
description i3 transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 


AIFS & STRAYS Im 


KENNINGTON S.Ell 
HAS RESCUED 38000 CHILDREN 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36-letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS oct upying the equivalent to a 
line charg ged U asa line. Vouchers sent only te advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 734° for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ‘Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C..1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 

























PERSONAL COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


BS. 3G $ 
a T ING COLLEGES 
MOTOR TOUR next week Eastern and Southern | ROUND 1 THE WORLD PRAININ ” OLLEGI 
t = ee amas a ae 


4 Counties, e.g., Coast Towns, Ipswich, Cromer, Eas oer: 
bourne, Diss, Sudbury, King’s Lynn, Tonbridge, Dor- | Eee 334 om SBS Gg. Zigaee. ete 1B 4 EXAM 


Visiting with my former chief Depositories, 









wo AT I @ 3 3. 




















































chester, 
winks, Residences, making cash offers for jewels, silver, a : ia 
aw advising and valuing china, pictures, furniture, | Regular Sailings Oral classes and Correspondence Courses Michaelmas 
rs fee 21s. Jewellery safe Reg. Post.—G, Farrow and Hilary Terms Candidates should enrol with 
ee 8 \ i vg. . 2 413 m 
: », Regent Street, S.W. 1. Whi, 7261 DAVIES’S 
Cariton House, Regen eet, H rom £ g » Sussex Place. Hvde Park. W. 2 Padd. 3351/2 
a ————————— Se rx Place, Hyde Park 2 4 a5 
yscO PATIEN( Kk TABLE to fit your favourite | 
\ chair. Send for pictures.—ANsco, Kedbourn TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings rp BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR AINING COL- 
Herts. between San F rancisco, Seattle LEGH, 37 Lansdowne Road. Bedford. Principal, 
——— —— ——--— -- or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, Miss STANSFELD : Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
a = ae ht ; oleae the Philippines. Low through ire trained in this College to become teachers of 
OMRADESHIP.—-For introductions to people of pp ) ’ . ! 
i aeeence and wide interests, write, enclosing | Fania including the Atlantic gymnastics i Line — of be ges a over 
~ apacicta agers Jembridve Cresce , | ‘oyage, Rail across J.S.A. or [3 years and includes Educational an edir Gvm- 
stamp, to SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W. 11 c S Jcars and inctades Educational and Medical Gym 


Canada, and the Pacific Voyage, 
rennis, Netball &e. Fees. £165 per ar 


FROM £58. vaadich sings apply SECRETARY 






m.—For 












ALF fees (£50 yearly). 2 girls received in school 


South Coast. Services preferred.—-BOoX A593 






















NTERNATIONAL CHAIN OF FRIENDS. AML | 
] those desiring introductions to congenial and 
intelligent people should) register immediately. For | 

rticulars write, enclosing stamp, to SECRETARY, 
PCr. Fulwood House, High Holborn, W.C. 1 


For full particulars apply to: MRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY. MIDDLESEX. 
' = Resident: Students (from 1S upwards) admitted tor 

And AMERICAN MAIL LINE courses of one Or two vears’ training. Specially intended 
| for girls of good education wishing to beeome club leaders 

Sa ‘ or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners 

a mittee St. ee nex “ 5 Bh gy 0221, | Welfare workers, care committee organizers, We. Course 
x pe cpton arranged to snit needs of individual students. A few 

or 24 George sea Glasgow. Yel. : ( EN. 2827, bursaries available for suitable. candidates.—Full 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. particulars from Miss Preston, Principal 



























IKE A LADY'S CARESS” is the shave o 

patent BALL RAZOR, Price 12s. 6d. — EB. 

SALOMONSEN & CO., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C.%. Selling 
agents wanted. 












































ROFESSIONAL and Business Men requiring Resi- | 






dential Headquarters in London should try the | === ——— = — 
Connaught Club. No restrictions as to length of residence, | anni wiictes GIRLS’) SCHOOLS ND -GES 
Subscription nominal, The food is good, meals optional | LECTURES * H L ANI COLLEGE 
and at all times. Tube to City in 15 minutes. Near to | ———————_______ Pe et a oe no, sa eee - 






shops and theatres.—Write or call, SECRETARY, 75 ‘Y ON FP BREN CE ' 
Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W ( on ‘Our Responsibilities to Subject Peoples t AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI Publie Sehe 
ee eae eee in AFRICA’ individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playi 
EADERS interested in international atfairs and in | on November 20th, at 10.30 and 2.15., : wah bate op rpc ths scp : ee ee ge Cs 
the promotion of international friendship are | Great Russell Street, W.C.1 Led nubile . e pana aerate reacts weeds i i 
invited to write to APA (AIL Peoples’ Association) | LAND LABOUR, aXNp STEPS TO SELE GOVERN Arnorianae; May specialize tn Languages, At 
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9Arlington St..8.W.1, for particularsof that organization. | MENT wiil be considered scleuce. Ft sciatica ie 
mai ie cae ae Ce ied a | Among the lecturers will be Major Orde Browne aor vie 2 
= = ————— -} Dr. Drummond Shiels, Archdeacon Owen Boe BRANDON’S BRiLSTOL 
BAR aes 7 | Chairmen: Sit Robert Hamilton, Mrs. K. FE. Innes , 
CINEMAS Programmes free and tickets 1s. each Session from | Old Established Public School. Recoenized B. of EB 
ee Women’s International League, 55 Gower Street, W.C.1 Ages 4-19 
.. ) r ’ anh | or obtainable at door. Sound Education in all Branches. Individual attention, 
4 ( AB ONE Ne Be NR Be ere = Preparation for Universities, R.A.M “Mk 
‘ . for Daughton t Clergy 











Moderate Fees (Special Te 


sf ree ter, 208] TN Lv ERSIT Y oO | LONDON 

0 e¢ (ee as ’ 
Oxford Street. r 81. | Estate of 13 acres on outskirts of ) 
ATION AND | purchased for removal of School to country ‘ 
REINHOLD | JUNIOR DEPARTMENT now open (girls and boys 


rman Students | 4-9, day and boarding 


recently 
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A Course of Three Lectures on ** 


Exclusive Presentation RENE CLALR’S latest satirical |; REALITY will be given by 
SCHAIRER (late Director of the 
























Tantasy 
: ’ ve _ | Co-operative Association) at) KING'S COLLEGE For information apply HEAD-MISTRESS 
“LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIREIE (U) | LONDON (strand. W.C. 2) on NOVEMBER 21st, 26th | ————— Latag y " 
: : and 28th, at 5.30 p.m At the First Lecture the Chair Sus 
with all the old Clair favourites will be taken es Phe Richt Hon ccd ust oa Per _ th DOWNS SCHOOL AFORD USSEX. 
F Es Pe uM - | MP. Boarding School on modern public schoo ines, 
VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube stn, HAM 2285) <ere : : Recognized by the Board of Educat te Univers 
E MADELINE RENAUD in La MATERNELLE (A) | A Course of Six Lectures on PrHE NEW DEAL sities of Oxford and Cambridge pesca 
RECENT — POLITICO-ECONOMIC CHANGES IN| gir Excellent. playing fields. Highly qualified. staff 
—————— —— — — THE UNITED STATES” will be given under the | principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. ¢ _wuROs, Fin Hor 





Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave Manor Board | genool of Mod. Hist.. Somerville College. Oxtord 
APPOINTMENTS, &ec.. VACANT | by PROF. ALLAN NEVINS (Former Associate Editor, | - 
=~ ‘ “New York World’: Professor of History, Columbia | = 
AND) WANTED University) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON | 
(Giower Street, W.C 1) on NOVEMBER i, 26th = saa 7" 
NATIONAL GALLERY. —The post of Asistant at | 30th. DECEMBER 3rd, 7th and toth, at 5.30 p.m. At| BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
N the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Josiah 


































the National Gallery, open to men and wornen, | , GR 
will be vacant on the Ist of February, 1935. Age limits | Stamp, G.B.E ——_——— - -— -— — 
20-35 on the 3u0t Nu nil a Men of ee f 1?P ~ > 
lg ; gf ngage Rar i ay : A Lecture on “LA LEGENDE DE ROLAND Al ] EIGHTON PARK CHOOL READING 
Woman of 25 and over “e209 rising to £599. The XLVe SIECLE: DE L’EPOPEE AU ROMAN ” will : a : . : 

Peete Oona ane he given by MONSIEUR MARIO ROQUES (Membre | SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-50 guineas: 


Park is Quaker 





exan seaeal m in March, 

























































is subject to review and, i » case of persons ler 25 ; : 
fe tedection \ ‘ ise a = SA OES ore de TInstitut de France and Lecturer in Philology in } ; “ah 
ee ae suits : » aye | the University of Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR | Public School. Special str m physical t vinings, 
Candidates must have made a special study of Art | . ; M ‘ “ social and international interests eafe Scouting There 
History and should be able to read at least two Foren | WOMEN (Regent’s Park, N.W.1) on FRIDAY, | . ' . 
hee a ee ye ay a = , i NOVEMBER 23rd. at 5.15 p.m. ‘The Chair will be taken | '5 22 exceptional equipme nt for the right use of leisure 
nguages | é s > ig Oey : w, | time. No O.T.C.—Apply to the HkEAbDMASTI E Lb 
: by Prof. L. M. Brandin, M.A., PhoD., b.-és-L (Fielden | 
Regulations and Application Forms are to be obtained ai ase re i , it y Bhitetic tl Castle. M.A. (Oxon) 
from the KEEPER, National Gallery, Londoo, WiC. 2: | Suiv ay Fence and oF Romance seeps Mall ies | 
the complete : sation forms s ac hy the vers! - ; — . — : 
>» Ary aa he ro forms must reach him by th ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKEI 
See ee = S.J nS ? FINISHING SCHOOLS 
ae = | Academic egistrar 
ge SCHOOL.—Applications are invited for the | _ : ae — —_ ° = 
W post of BURSAR whieh will beeome vacant in | —— est : a —— FEROS — ‘ 
January, Applicants must be unmarried and must have | bye BIENVENUER, LAUSANNE, LUTRY 
Bie TIRE AMER ac lace | SWITZERLAN D.—High-class finishing, School 









had experienc: in the management of a large institution, | c 
A University man or a Regular Officer will be preferred. | A R M S TRADE AND and Educational Home for ee Language “" Musie, 
I y 4 inter Sports. oderate 


Domestic Economy, «& 


Salary up to £750 a year with free board and lodging i 
—Applications, which should be accompanied by a} WORLD PEACE fees. Escort trom London 


brief statement of education and experience and = by a ee si sania . . 


ma ee than three recent testimonials, should be PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION, 

Sent before November 30th to THE SECRETARY Ot y 

- Scuoots Trust, Thames House, Millbank, | QUEENS HALL, W.1, AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
TUESDAY, NOV. 20th, at 8 p.m. 



























































mage <—— ; SPEAKERS: 

. res a LITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e.,promptly executed. 
SCHOLAST IC AGENCIES Pg | Luss. Is. per} 000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
See oes Boies neees ae BISHOP OF CHELMSFORD | Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westclitf-on-Sea 

ee OF FOR “BOYS AND Ginths{ LORD PONSONBY 
. PUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. | MEGAN LLOYD MrT M.P. YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
Pre PHILIP NOEL BA | Slaivo considered for publication. ‘Terms by arrangement, 
of — es and reliable information forwarded tree In the Chair: V¥VYAN ADAMS, M.P. | —PETER DeREK, LtD., ZB, 1404 Shaitesbury Ave., W.C.2. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, {DMISSION FREE, Tickets 5/-, 2/6 & 1/- from | ees Ge aR 
P se gi rou idea of fees should be given NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, | \ TRITE — PROLE = fee a —_ in — in 
¢ ATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street H H | spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053 | 39 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. J Lysrere TE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3 
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- i a a alas ae " | —_—— rte 
TIXAIBITION OF SUSSEX LANDSCAPI | (XOLD. SILVER, JEWELLERY, &e.—We are pave 
rm PAINTINGS by F. J. HACKMAN | ar exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now, Rel 
THE JOHNSON GALLERY | notes or offer by return. We are al 1 Urgent a 
k ngton High street. W Nov, 12th to Ty St} | of Diamonds and coloured Stones. Old Englis h Sine 
H ( Satu s 10 \ ! | Antiques, Plate, Oddiments of every description a 
| Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or s1 ial quantities 


ike advantage of High prices prevailing by calling 


\ LONGEST & FINEST | sending without delay to BENTLEY & CO., 65 You 


| Bond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. Mayfair 0g; 


A) 
mv has Placa J” “~ co “ ‘ 
pe ENT mins) OM WEST 


c SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
; ERiEES 





MHE LONDON GROUP 
2nd PAMIBITION "New! RURLINGTON INDIES Eien ee 
GALLERIES. W “1. Nov. 12th— Now. oth, The leaders MIAMI-BERMUDA RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
CRUISE HOTHTS 
. ' 
A fascinating Cruise of splendid | 7 W Be rn { ad ee La : them “ill 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. | Oy inne Line” ° | private hotele—in any part of Great Brita 










Cruising Liner, 


7 : \ DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 


THE Spr raToR’s "neciemvads dj 
ider publics lo their establishme 




























4 PPLES a + a « 6d This delightful 48 days’ (¢ hachihed towards the cost of + " 
F, “ a , 7 embraces the most interestinz ts | ind we hope when possible rea 
‘ 4 —e As Ha « in the West Indies, allowing 1 r Personal recommendation of hotels ix alu 
ins : time ashore than usual for individu: leamed bu the Travel Manager 
ar ’ in exploration and includes two days 
ace age ie Sth VOR s at PORT EVERGLADES | (for 
- Orange 1} s . Ss. 6a S ibs, 9S. Gd MIAMI) and two davs at BER- | 
a halt ud ta Pare Enelay und MUDA,. Warm southerly route ou | BANGOR (N. Wales).- CASTLE 
: FRANK Roscok, Stee} Morden, Canis via Teneriffe and home via Madeira BATH. GRAND PUMP ROOM 
‘ ; VISITING ALSO : BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL 
A as eee a r. Selected Frnit on TRINIDAD ~~ PUERTO RICO | BEXHILL-ON-SEA. —GRANVILLI 
i Cox's, Blenheims, Ailingtons, | ‘ .. Of - CURACAO ANTIGUA BOURNEMOUTH. -BOURNEMOUTIT HYDRO 
10) Ths 15s s. Eramleys ss. Cd PANAMA MAR TINIQUI | BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).-HAV EN 
ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Fi Chitham, Cant \ : JAMAICA BARBADOS BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER and sp 
BAHAMAS etc | BRIGHTON. BLENILEIM 
[~ KIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD J FIRST CLASS ONLY ROYAL CRESCENT. 
if ‘ett Pat mga — eae BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). TUDOR CLOst 
M sen rau, 6 eee BRODICK (Arran). DOUGLAS HOTEL! 
sedatieleries pee acted: BUTTERMERE..-VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
\ 5 5 ul or write today Cruise Di Dl.» | CAMBRIDGE. —UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CANTERBURY. COUNTY, 
( t | CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
“= _ 7 | | CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry). —-GOLI 
oS ae ee See PAC aE w< | CHRISTCHURCH. KING'S ARMS 
S PRINCES STREET, Ep | COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCHROCHAN 
| , + | CONISTON LAKE.-WATERHEAD 
1 OB ROY OATMEAL is f : t neo x | World's Greatest Travel System | CRAWFORD (Lanark).-CRAWFORD 
oa rs 7 | Ons Narn Nross (Treen | CRIEFF.--DRUMMOND ARMS. 
= > ed. 10 Ib. oce o i te” Reema Gates, CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
ii ee darnton t Bonn Was Lion hCee. ofhanj | DROITWICH SPA. THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
RON Sa aes ‘ a GAGES Heche | BRINE ed HOTEL. 
ee a eee” EASTBOURNE.~ CAVENDISH 
NHETLAND LAMB—1 : PARK GATES 
> 3 Sear a ran tex | EDZELL (Angus).--GLENESK. 
r R ges s FALMOUTH (Cornwall). — FALMOUTH 
4 ee GLASGOW.-MORE’S HOTEL, India Street 
aniaace alae eelnars : | GOODWICK (Pem.). -FISHGUARD BAY 
I M.A an Paiva ene | GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)-FOX & PELICAN, 
ers : - — | GULLANE. MARINE, 
= — ——— = ———— HASTINGS. —QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON.— LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 
UTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCI LINKS. 
; 4 KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
DANCING HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, KINLOCH RANNOCH eo ln ANNOCH 
_ pec ein a ED erm te Nr TEIGNMOUTH. | LANARK. -CLYDESDALE HOT 
V\COTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher. — aaa rcrste — LEAMINGTON SPA. ALKERTON HOUSE, 
Ne) 4) LAS TayLor, & Furnival Street, Holborn Offers special advantages of EcoNomMyY, Componrt, and —— REGENT, a 
the best Winter Climate in England | LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAT VICTORIA, 
= —— aa FURKISH AND ELECTRIC LiguT DBatus. ; LLANDUDNO. —-CRAIGSIDE HYDRO 
Write for illustrated Tariff | ST. GEORGE'S HOTE! 
eee oo | LOCH AWE (Areyitahire). LOCH AWE 
Ss Ss ‘ 7 i once 
nium ROITWICH SPA—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W i 
oe a I BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. | PHAC KERAY, Git. Russell St., W.CL 
INEGAL Handwoven Tweed. Handknit Stockings, | Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators AA. RAC] —CLIFTON, Welbeck St... W 1 
Dp" ilwayvs e terns free on | llld. Guide from J. T. CULLEY. Manager. | —-UNITE Db SERVICES, 98 102 Cromwell 
MANA ‘- RR Le 2 Te ee = ADR eee ae ee Rd., S.W 
ee : é MALVERN.—FOLEY AR} Ms. 
I ROTITWICH SP A. | MANCHESTER.-BOWDON ITYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 


Phe NoRBURY Hovsk Hotes is now open. A country | yOQONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 








ni house with the service of a good continental hotel. | 4ORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR IIOUSE. 
Clamified Advert . 6 Ie Droit . 1 d garage and chautfeurs’ quarters. Tel: | NATRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE 
ee ae ee eee rence are | OBAN..-GREAT WESTERN, 
Miwa Rineet. Landon: WC. a. ain ceniitancsti cl Sacks aa aaTnn nate RE —STATION NOTE 5 
_ ih F cach abel MD baeninens Saneie cs QDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvillc | PAR (Cornwall). sT, BAY 
roheceber 42: SLO) for OG and ee Parad Ee: escent. Tgms.: ** Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, | PERTH.—STATION OTE n 
- sidan paheias | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL P: ul ACK. 


es = — Se —_ | PORTRER (isle: of Skye) —ROYAT. 
| demeanor ge cnt aig a Resta cpm ae \ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.- Gt. Britain's Greatest | PORT ST_ MARY (1.0.M.). PERWICK BAY, 
ree, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland o. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- | RHOSNEIGR (Anzlesey).—BAY. 
— | rooms, g eos JU acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per | ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
NTER UN DE R WI AR for THRIFTY BUYERS day. illus Leeeaeens tree Two Resident Physicians. | ROWARDENNAN, 
\" Direct from Makers. Cuts out middlemen’s profits Sea = ; ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 


nus in the £ A quality 





r for every ‘purse : : ‘ ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGE NNA CASTLE. 
‘ gure: a style for every taste. Pure R" FRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. | ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. _ 
Vi Mixtures, or Art Silk. For Women, Children ; ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
en. Outsizes a speciality. Guaranteed in every way Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and SELBY (Yorks).-LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
Write tor FREE PATTE RNS and Catalogue, BIRKETT & HOTELS managed by the co SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
yy ps. LTp.. Dept Union Roa Nottingham. PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, | SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
LTD., | SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
: P. R.H. A. Lrp., St. GeoRGE’s House, 193 Recest | SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
STREET, W. 1 | SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
; ae : a | OU TEV OLD (Suftolc).—_ GRAND. _ : 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES CRREY. TRUST INN ; ae: STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN WYVB : 
ge ive : S for excellent country | STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
= i quarters situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey TAMWORTH (Statts.).——-CASTLE. 
f BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel | Ree, yrud cand Rewer ig on =, st say TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—H1 NTLY. 
A , with tieths and other edvantace: of e suildings, Epsum Road, Guildford. | -INTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEI 











Hydro at ‘aodemhe tom. ‘ile: a4. Ta — ———— — TORQUAY. How DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
pes ~—— aad ‘\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St -—PALACE, 
George’s Square, S.\W.1. Room and Breakfast ROSETOR, 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board 
| bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, | 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With ROSLIN HALL. 
y6 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1] Victoria 3347. dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weel.ly WARWICK. -LORD LEYCESTER. 
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’ SOUTH AFRICA 
Calling 


HIRE via THE HIGH SEAS ROAD 


Can we assist you to take The High Seas Road to South Africa this 
Winter on that sunshine adventure you have promised yourself ? 
When the formalities of booking and departure have been 
OUP completed for you by our Travel Organisation, and you finally 
gaze over the ship’s rail as she heads for the open sea—then comes 
the true joy of your decision. 
Ocean air, freedom and fresh contacts work wonders. Former 
. doubts about getting away,costs, other people, strange lands, fear of 
unforeseen happenings—al] those limitations of environment vanish 
in the wake of the ship. It is astonishing, too, how home and 
s: business affairs manage themselves and even thrive in one’s absence. 


nwell 


OCH 


“ South Africa Calling” 1s a descriptive brochure that will interest you. 
Sent gratis on request to: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Where £1 Sterling equals 20/- 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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HIS year’s collection of some thirty new pictures includes the following 

new Medici Prints :—*‘ Miss Crewe,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of the ; 
most popular pictures in the recent British Art Exhibition. This entrancing 
Miss from the Marquis of Crewe’s Collection looks out of the picture with 
a mischievous little face. Bonington’s ‘Coast of Picardy,” in the Wallace 
Collection, has a calm beauty with its play of sunlight on the seashore. Mr. 
Sickert’s “ Pulteney Bridge” is a typical work of one who, perhaps more than 
any other living painter, has influenced the work of Modern [English Painting. 4 


All may be seen at the Medici Galleries, and a whole Gallery on the first : 
floor is, as usual, devoted to Christmas Cards. Medici Fireproof pottery } 
and wooden articles specially made for the Society are features of the Glass ' 
and Pottery rooms on the lower ground floor. You are invited to take a 
walk round the Galleries and make your own selection. ‘ 


Special Christmas catalogues, including a colour list of 
new pictures, also a Christmas Gift lst and Christmas 
Card list, can be sent post free on application. The é 
complete catalogue of Medici Pictures costs 1s. 6d. ¢ 

(refunded with the first purchase). 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. .,. | 

















7 GRAFTON ST., ALBEMARLE ST., W.1 
Also at 63 Bold Street, Liverpool, and 26 Alfred Place, 4 
S. Kensington. By appointment : 
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PLEASE DO NOT LET US FAIL/ 


We are building a new Extension at 
“Moorfields” and we are striving to 
open it free from debt. By so doing we 
can claim a gift of £4,500. Particulars 
of this offer are given in the letter 
reproduced below. 














KING EDWARD'S HOSPITAL FUND FOR LONDON. 


Petron HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President H.R. THE Paince OF WALER 
Treacurer Mm @. ®, PEAGOCK, ‘ 
Honorary Secretarics 
ORD SOMFALTYTON, LORD LUKE, SIR LEONARD COHEN ano SIA AAROLD WERNER ~ 
Chairmen of Committess : 





MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE . EARL OF DONOUGHMORR 
FINANCE COMMITTEE - 8 Mr. ER. PEACOCK. 
OISTRIBUTION COMMITTES - SIR COOPER FERAY. 
REVENUE COMMITTEE LORD LUKE 


HOSPITAL ECONOMY COMM:TTEE SIR LEONARD COHEMG 


(——.. 





GPO. Box 465A, 10, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
* Moorfields” is the oldest 
and largest Eye Hospital in 
the world. Its reputation as 


12th June, 1933. 


Theodore W. Iuling, Esq., 


a teaching centre is. world- “ee London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

wide. In the British Isles 

there must be thousands of ee 

people who have been saved Your letter of April 21, on the subject of your Out-. 
from blindness by the skill patient extension scheme, has been under consideration, and I am 


‘directed to say that the King’s Fund has been placed by an 
and knowledge of an 7 g P y 
anonymous donor in a position to promise a further special grant 


ophthalmic surgeon. Is there * 
of £4,500 towards the scheme, if the Hospital can raise by the 


not one who can help 3lst December, 1934, the further amount, now estimated at 


“* Moorfields as by naming a £21,500, to enable the extension to be opened free of debt. 
Clinic in the new ' "should Be obliged if you would let me know whether 
EXTENSION with a gift i your Committee would be preparéd to accept this offer subject 
of £5,000 2 From those for to these conditions. 

whom big charitable gifts are s SO re 
impossible, the usual half- ht a Baers 
guinea or guinea Christmas Secretary. 

donation will be gratefully 

acknowledged. 








3x WE HAVE ONLY FIVE WEEKS IN 
~ WHICH TO RAISE £10,500 


MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


GA) 5946 
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WHERE INVESTMENTS 


= | — “N be, | 
ARE SAFE! 
Throughout its sixty-six years of 
existence not one penny of in- 
vestors’ money has ever been lost 
oy the Magnet Building Society. 


—AND 


DIVIDENDS 
ARE SURE! 


Never has the Society failed to 
honour a withdrawal promptly and 
in full, or to pay a_ half-yearly 
dividend with regularity and 
despatch. 


The assets of the Magnet Building 
Society exceed £2,500,000, and 
year by year Membership, Share 
Capital, Assets and Reserves 
steadily increase. 


Full investment information sent at once on 
application to the Secretary: 


The 
MAGNET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Paddington Green, 


London, W. 2. 
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A NEW START 


ANY thousands of 

men, homeless, 
destitute, and- without 
friends, are being cared 
for by the Church Army. 
Realizing that there is 
more in help. than the 
mere giving of food and 
shelter, the C.A. offers 
WORK-AID, © so- that 
needy men may raise 
themselves up by means 
of their own | efforts, 
under CoA. guidance. 


The Church Ariny is the 
friend and helper of 


those in need. Its work, 
based on experience, 
auns to restore those 


which 


respecting 


better clements 
make for self 
manhood, 


Vf you have sympathy with 
the HOMELESS, FRIEND- 
LESS) and DESTITUTE 
will you please help them 
by sending a gift now to 
the Chureh Army ? 





Donations, larae or small, will be welcomed by Preb, 
Carlile, CJL, D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, London, IV .1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


























1922 1933 1934 
A Good Even The 
Scheme Better Best 


GREAT “ 
IMPROVEMENTS 
? HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
ADDITIONAL, ADVANTAGES 
GIVEN IN THE TERMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION'S SCHEME. FOR 


LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD. 
LARGER ADVANCES. 
SURVEY FEE AND ORDINARY LEGAL 
EXPENSES FOR MORTGAGE PAID BY 
THE INSTITUTION. 

Write fer details to the Secrelary and Actuary, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Established 1840. l'unds exceed £22,000,000. 
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SEA SEQUEL 
TO THE WEEK-END BOOK 





Now ready, 564 pages, 6s. You have The Week-End Book? Then you will want to own —and 
give—this equally ingenious companion volume. It has teen made by the same General Editors 
and Marion Coates, with the same flair: they have chosen a grand subject and make rich use of 
it. Discovery, Piracy, Mystery, Shipwreck, the Battle and the Breeze; Poetry, Stories (by Conrad, 
Masefield, W. W. Jacobs and others); Sea Songs, with music; Games, First Aid, Small Boat Sea- 
manship, Large Boat Behaviour, etc. A library of anthologies in one gaily decorated book. 6s. 


THE DEVIL AND ALL: by Joun 
CoturR. A limited edition of 1000 copies 
for England and America. Demy 8vo. Price 
12s, 6d. November 22. 

The Nonesuch Press has produced in limited 
editions only two other works of fiction — 
George Moore’s Ulick and Soracha, D. H. 
Lawrence’s Love Among the Haystacks: 
both of which are at a premium. 

These six stories by John (His-Monkey- 
Wife) Collier come worthily into the list. 
Fantastic, daring, precious — but with a 
delicious matter-of-factness which makes the 
Most surprising event (and are these events 
Surprising ?) seem plausible. 





THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREA 


_—— 











A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY ON 
HER APPROACHING MARRIAGE — 
AND DIVORCE 
by Amprose HoopinGTon. Demy 8vo, 3s.6d. 
A witty and devastating exposure of the 
anomalies of the Divorce Laws, in the 
entertaining form of a letter of advice from 
a legal friend who, being briefless, can afford 
no other wedding present. Pamphlets have 
before now remade the laws of this country; 
and if quiet ridicule, based upon an accurate 
description of processes and practices, has 
any power left (as who shall doubt?) this 
tract will do much more than amuse. Amuse 

it certainly will. Now ready 





T JAMES STREET, LONDON, W.C. 














SWIFT: Selected Writings. Nearly 900 
pages, of which more than 500 are devoted 
to satires, essays, poems, etc., 300 to Gulli- 
ver’s Travels in a complete unexpurgated 
text, and nearly 100 to critical apparatus. 
Edited by John Hayward. Buckram, 8s. 6d. 
Now ready. 

BLAKE: Complete writings, 1156 pages. 
India paper, 12s. 6d. 

DONNE: Complete Poems and Selected 
Prose, 816 pages. 8s. 6d.; and 10s. 6d. on 
India paper. 

COLERIDGE: Selected Poetry and 
Prose, 840 pages. 8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
WILLIAM MORRIS: Selected Writings 
(including the whole of News from Nowhere), 
680 pages. 8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 

HAZLITT: Selected Essays, 832 pages. 
8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
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A pagan 
civilisation 

could easily result in any country where. 

spiritual life is not maintained. That 

danger exists in Canada. In the 


southern prairies drought for the sixth 
year destroyed all promise of crops. 


Canada has been too hardly hit to. 
support, adequately, the work of the’ 
Church, and sorely needs the help of . 
us, with our far greater privileges, in 


the Homeland. 


Come «o the aid of the highest welfare 
of our own people overseas by sending 
your gift to the Secretary, 


THE 











CHURCH SOCIETY 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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FOR THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS” 0; 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS: OR Nor 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in spechal 
cases for Trades. ; Admission between the ages of» six*and 
_ eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age of depatture. 
seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to them and they 
are supplied with an outfit. 3 
GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations 
urgently invited and thankfully received by the Secretar 
Major S. Marshall, D.S.O., at_the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill 
Hampstead, N.W, 3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd, 
¢Cox’s & King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Patrons: Their Majestics The King and Queen, 
Chairman: Ficki-Marshal =. Ss ag Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.1, 






















Cc 
Trustees 
Founded Incorporated 
1855 1925 





SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


















quickly and safely 
ends the discomfort 
and danger of a 


cold in the head 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘Vapex’ on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 


@ 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 











TRAVEL 





REGP 


RUGS 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyll, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 


Rug. 70” x 554”, fringed ends. 


HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
from 21/- to 42/-, = 












Calonred illustrated list, post free. 
COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 


Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab, 1873. 

























H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said :— ; 
** | do commend this Institution to the Public for their 
continued assistance.’’ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have just admitted the 


30,000th Child 


Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 
“ Arethusa” is fed, clothed and educated, and trained so that he 


or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or womat. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTL 
NEEDED NOW. , 

1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEIN 
MAINTAINED. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.<c.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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OR its great family the National Children’s Heme has to provide 
over 5,000,000 meals every year. 
responsibility, the anxiety—and the cost? 
support of a host of friends no child has ever gone hungry. The 
continuance of this support is vitally necessary if the daily prayer of 
nearly 4,000 boys and girls is to be answered. Will you help to share 
the burden? 


WHAT YOUR GIFT WILL DO 


£5 will maintain the whole family of the Children’s 
Home for ten minutes 
£1 will support a child for ten days. 
10/-= will feed a child for a week. 
2b/= will maintain a Hospital Cot for a day. 
2/6 will maintain an Ordinary Cot for a day. 


PLEASE SEND IT TODAY 


Your Christmas will be all the happier in the 
knowledge you have helped some needy child. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME & ORPHANAGE 


Principal: 


REY, JOHN H. LITTEN, 


General Treasurers: 


HON. VISCOUNT WAKEFIELD. 


SIR THOMAS BARLOW, BART., M.D., F.R.S. 


EARLY 4,000 CHILDREN 
31 BRANCHES 


Chief Offices: 


-HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 


Have you ever thought of the 






us 
this 
Ady. 


A needy little child am 1, 
W hose thoughts are never very high; 
The gifts for which I pray, 
I need them day by day. 
The God to whom I say my grace 
Has got a very human face. 
For human hands I grope, 
For human love I hope; 
How can I know the love of God is true 
Without alittle love from such as you? 


Thanks to the generous 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson, 1869.) 

















Amount £ 8. Cite cccncucaveutddccuwisaacs 
(S) 





MY GIFT 
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DR. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 





8,500 : 
Children being supported. 
10/- 


will feed one child for a fortnight 
at the Christmas Season. 


Please be a Santa Claus to a 
destitute little one this Christmas. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” 
and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 


Stepney Causeway, London, E. | 




















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. | 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Prrsipent—Tue Most How. rnp 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G, A.D.C 





Medical Superintendent: Dantec F. Ramwaut, M.A., M.D, 
THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient > 


mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 1 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological ae 


and pathological examinations, Private rooms with special nurses 1 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the v 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. i 

WANTAGE HOUSE. r 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separats 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all } 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion ’ 


bath, ichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 

treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an a 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for a 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories ti 


for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estabs > 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk 

meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for € 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing, 0 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 
further particulars apply to the Medical Supcrintendent 


For terms and nf 
2356-7 Northampton), whe can be seen in London by 


(Telephone: No. 
appoint.nent. 
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AND CLEAN, 
HEALTHY MOUTH 


x Kolynos Dental Cream—the proved antiseptic, germi- 
cidal and cleansing Tooth Paste, contains absolutely 


. no gritty abrasive and is entirely free from harmful bleach- 
as a cleansing and 


ing action. Yet it is unsurpassed 
whitening agent by reason of 
its unt failing power to remoye 
unsightly stain and w ash away 
the germ-laden “ bacteria- 
plaque” covering from the teeth. 











































3ecause of its proved anti- 

septic properties, Kolynos 
actually kills harmful germs in 
a few seconds and keeps_the 
tecth and mouth thoroughly 
clean and healthy. 

Being highly concentrated, 

Kolynos is extremely 
economical — halt- an-inch 1s 
cough. Kolynos is BEST used 
on a “DRY toothbrush. 


NOW 1/- (formerly 1/6) 
NEW LARGE SIZE 1/9 


Ask your Chemist for particulare 
of handsome Made in 


Bathroom fitting FREE tniand 


Kee) 
MENS 


CHILPRUFE 


You're fitted for U ti DE RWE AR 


any weather, “fit 

for anything,” with 
Chilprufe as health- 
guardian. Never an 
instant’s chilliness, stuffi- 
ness or check on your 
movement! Finely knit 
Pure Wool, luxurious 
as any silk — always. 
And always right in 
shape and colour. 


The best men’s shops 
have Chilprufe in styles 
to please the conserva- 
tive and the very modern. 
There are Vests, with short L, 
sleeves and button front, 
several athletic shapes, Pants, 
several styles in Trunk 
Drawers, also Combinations 
and Pyjamas. 











DENTAL & 





CREAM 































Please ask your outfitter 
for the NEW 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 


THE CHiLPRUFE Ae 
MANUF ACTURING co. : 
CVohn A. Bolton, 

i prieter) 
LEICESTER 










































ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 






has large funds available to assist you 
to buy your own home. And with a 
speed and economy of service goes a 
courtesy and consideration which have 


brought the Abbey Road hosts of 


friends throughout the country. 







ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 


(Telephone: Welbeck 8282) 
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Le Santa 
Claus come?” 


‘Thousands of poor o 
crippled children are think- 
ing about Santa Claus. 





Ill-housed, 
ill- nourished, badly - clethed, their 
lives bare from one year to another, 
they still cling to the hope that he 


will remember them. Will you be 
their Santa Claus? Will you send a 
game, a toy, warm clothing, nourish- 
ing food, money—anything, however 
little, just to show that somebody 
ceres for them ? 


The 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


& R.S.U. (1844) 


185 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS, 12 
HOMES NOW OPEN, 8,000 CRIPPLES 
REGISTERED AND ASSISTED. THE 
SOCIETY APPEALS FOR GENEROUS 
SUPPORT OF ITS CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
EFFORTS CARRIED ON BY 5,800 
VOLUNTARY HELPERS. 


Patrons: Treasurer: 
Their Majestics Sir CHARLES 
THE KING & QUEEN, SANDERS, K.B.E. 





GIFTS OF MONEY AND OF GOODS 

GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED BY 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 

Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, John Kirk Ow tages 
32 John Street, LONDON, 


LEGACIES INVITED. 





WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) ae eesti (1876) 
Co-Fouders: 

The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., 


LL.D. 
The. late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal 


to all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance Work 
for the welfare and well-being of our 
Sailors all over the World. 166,063 
sleepers accommodated last year. 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 25,609; 
Meetings, 100,339; Visits made by 
our Workers to Ships, Hospitals and 
Sick Bays, 4,812. 
Legacies are a most welcome help. 
Contributions, which will be gratcfitlly 
acknowledged, should be sent to the Hon, 
Treasurer c5.), Royal Sa ilors?’ Rest, 

Portsmouth; 

Cheques, cte., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent. 


name. 


If you intend to subscribe to more 
than one of the charity appeals 
advertised in this issue, you may 
find it convenient to make out 
a cheque to The Spectator, Ltd., 
and ask us to distribute the sum 
on your behalf in the proportions 
you desire to the institutions you 
address your 
instructions to The Appeals Secre- 
tary, clo The Spectator, 99 Gower 


Kindly 


Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP 


BETWEEN 
THE GROWING WORLD OF 
READERS OVERSEAS 


and the 
PROVISION OF GOOD READ- 
ING TO MEET THEIR NEEDS 


Z 
is what we seek to do in our 
Forward Movement for the 
supply of more and better 
literature for 

: 

| 

} 

5 

2 

) 

2 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
AFRICA 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


AND 
INDIA 


YOU CAN HELP bo pro- 
mote World Peace, Good-will 
and Understanding amongst 
men and nations, through the 
printed page, by sending 
your contribution to the 
Secretaries, 
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Religious Tract Society, 
4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
INTERNATIGNAL 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
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Over 


130.000 


sick, injured and unwanted 
animals of poor people are 
dealt with at 


R.S.P.C.A. | 
FREE ANIMAL CLINICS 


every year. 


Will you help the Society to 
continue this work of provid- 
ing relief for suffering animals? 


Fully-qualified Veterinary 
Surgeons in 


every R.S.P.C.A. Clinic. 


attendance at 


CONTRIBUTIONS JILL BE 
MOST GRATEFULLY RE- 
CEIVED BY: THE CHIEF 
SECRETARY (Clinics Appeal), 105 
JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1, 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 


Patron: Mer Majesty the Queen. Founded 1888. 
The Building or a Citizen. 
James's father committed suicide in Feb., 1934, 
leaving a wife and five young children. James, 
aged 11, was im danger of becoming a nervous and 
physical wreck from shock. After two months at a 
convalescent home, gained 17!5lbs., became a Boy 
Scout, and is now @ a jolly, healthy boy. DONATIONS 
to: The Secretary, 1.C.A.A., 117 Piccadilly, W. 1. 




























THE 


DEPTFORD MISSION 


has for thirty-one years brought 


NEW HOPE AND CHRISTMAS CHEER 
TO THE UNPRIVILEGED POOR OF 
DEPTFORD. 

THIS YEAR, entirely in faith, it plans 


to provide: 

CHRISTMAS GROCERY PARCELS, CLOTH- 
ING and TOYS for 500 Poor Families; 
Treats and Gifts to THOUSANDS OF 
CHILDREN, OLD FOLKS and CRIPPLES. 

Please send your gift to Rev. W. C. Biro, 

Deptford Central Hall, Creck Rd., S.F.8. 


WILL YOU 
HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge of 
ruin and disgrace, criminally assaulted 
children under 14 years of age. Will 
YOU help them to become self- 
respecting citizens ? 

The work of reclaiming, training 
and restoring those who have suc- 
cumbed to temptation is of enormous 
importance and requires YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 


there is a pressing need for more 
general support from Christian 
people. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts for the support of Rescue 
Homes and their work will be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and should be 
sent to The Rev. P. W. SHEPHERD- 
SMITH, Church Penitentiary Associa- 
tion, Church House, Westminsier, 
London, S.W. 1. 

















THE CITY OF LONDON 


MATERNITY HOSPITAL, 
City Road, E.C.1, 


ASKS FOR DONATIONS 








AND LEGACIES 
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DEAF! 





You always feel your distressing disabiiiiy more in 
the company of others. Their laughter and fun— 
their little asides only serve to emphasise your 
isolation. That is why this Xmas you simply must put 
yourself on a par with your Hearing friends. 

Better Hearing is here for you—to give you confidence 
—to enable you to take your part in the work and 
fun of life—to go places and do things without 
hindrance. 

“ ARDENTE” will do this and more for you so 
inconspicuously that your friends need not even 
suspect you are deaf. 













MAKE THIS A 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS « 


This Xmas—more than ever—all appear to want the Best Possible Hearing 


Take advantage of the World’s Greatest and Kindest 
Gift—for Relative—Friend or Self—for BETTER HEARING 


1934 has come to be considered the “ Vintage Year” 
in the life of the deaf—such wonderful strides have 
been made by “ ARDENTE” that Hard-of-Hearing 
or even very deaf (headnoises) BETTER HEARING 
awaits you NOW. 


Start the New Year right—remember “ ARDENTE ” 
is a boon for Church, Conversation, Home, Business, 
Shopping (street safety), Radio, Talkies—the whole 
world of sound is there for your enjoyment. 



















COME IN AND ASK TO HEAR cress ' 


As Xmas is so near—DON’T DELAY—CALL TODAY. 
If unable to call, write or phone Private Line, MAYFAIR 0947 
for appointment or particulars and ‘Medical Reports.” 
FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED : 






















| COMMENDED BY every important 
| BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL and 
“TRUTH.” 







WHAT BETTER GIFT 


THAN BETTER HEARING 





MEO MONTES 





THE GIFT OF HEARING THIS 
XMAS. 

Write for details of special Xmas 

Gift Scheme—your deaf friends will 


appreciate your kind thought, and 
confidentially arranged gift. 





THE WORLDS GREATEST HEARING SERVICE 





} 18, St. Augustine’s Parade, BRISTOL. 
| 271, High Street, EXETER. 

37, Jameson Street, HULL. 
53, Lord Street, LIVERPOOL. 





309, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Look for coloured building and square clock) 
118, New Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
111, Princes Street, EDINBURGH, 
43, Albion Street, LEEDS. 

27, King Street, MANCHESTER, 


Mayfair 1380-1718 

9. Duke Street, CARDIFF. 
247, Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW, 
3a, Gallowtree Gate, LEICESTER. 
23, Blackett Street, NEWCASTLE. 
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AL THERAPY 





We wish that you could 
see the conditions that 
some little ones are 
suffering — and even more 
that you see the 
happiness brought to thou- | 
sands every year through the ; 
help of the National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Over 4,000,000 (think of it !) have been ensured 
a happier life since the Society’s foundation. You can 
earn some little one’s gratitude by sending a Christmas 
gift to-day to Wm. J. Elliott, Director, 


could 





VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTERSQ., LONDON, W.C.2 
Chairman : THE VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman : F. P, WHITBREAD, ESQ. 

Hon. Treasurer : ALDERMAN SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, BT, 
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“BP Eth yl, sir 1”? 


~A ~~ 
BPs: 


“What's the name of 
that petrol that’s so 
good for sports cars p” 
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SNAPPY ENGINES / 


“BP” Ethyl is specially prepared for high compression 
engines. No livelier petrol can be obtained from any 
pump. The special dopes used for speed records are 
both unobtainable and unsuitable for ordinary motoring. 
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Rit 
g CHRISTMAS NUMBER “ 
} ARTICLES BOOKS OF THE DAY ‘ is 
Page age 
r Mf Aspects of England - - - 787 Charles Dickens (Bonamy Dobrée) 3 Os 
a if The ~— of England enn The Imperishable Past a F. m 
Rev. W. R. Inge) -— - 787 Benson)- - 4 PM 
NY The English Character (hee A Theistic Philosophy (Or. W. R. s 
M4 Morgan) - - 789 Matthews)  - : 
¥ Englishmen and ‘i — = - Life (Wyndham Lewis) : PY 
(Henry W. Nevinson) - - 790 —'- a ( P MY 
x English Freedom (E. M. Forster) 791 The New World Cute ¢ E. M. is 
¥ Past and Present: -Have we load) - 10 
N Improved ? (Rose Macaulay) - 792 A Polemical Biography (Edward PN 
England’s Financial Record (Vis- Sackville West) -  - 12 is 
RY count Snowden) - - = 794 “Honest George” (I. L. i 
. ¥ The Englishman’s Religion er. Hammond) - - 14 NS 
\ W. R. Matthews) -— - 795 George Hudson (C. E. Vulliamy) - 14 Ps 
, England in the World’s Eye aad A Minor Elizabethan Dramatist xe 
¥ Stephen Tallents) - — - 796 (W.J.Lawrence)- - - - 16 je 
\ The British Seaman aad M. Poe (Sean O’Faolain) - - - 18 PN 
| it Tomlinson)- —- 797 Science Made Plain (Richard is 
2 Hughes)- - - - - = 18 . 
\ iipciess anita ge G Street) _ The Italian Scene (F. Yeats-Brown) 20 PN 
! ' The Women of Saghes ied 
t Strachey) -_ - 799 Triviality and Truth silane Xe 
. y Waugh)- - - 20 86-8 
t England from the Outside (Karel Th 4 
e Insane Root (L. A. G. — 22 NS 
¢ i i? i : Rhyme (Evelyn Waugh) 24 , 
4 The English Abroad aartown A Christmas Cardus” (Edmund x 
W — Ld 
’ Worsley-Gough) 801 nin -- o4 S 
, nies ee ber Last janes . E i x 
\¢ : ates) - - Xe 
¥ A Vain Hope (W. B. Yeats) - 788 Poetry in Our Time (Derek Ys 
y Two Epigrams (Sir Arthur Verschoyle) - -  - 28 NS 
i Quiller-Couch). - - - 793 Short Stories (Graham Greene) - 28 xe 
it Poem (Stephen Spender)- - 816 Fiction (William Plomer) - - 32 if 
RIPE PELE FE POLO POLO LO POPP SOCOPO POPE POPE PO PFO TOPO FOTOFEFE 
, » _ UNIX UNIT BOOKCASES. FUNCTIONAL 





TO A DEGREE; VERY WELL MADE; LOW IN 
SEE THEM AT THE PHOENIX SHOWROOM, 
BOOK EXHIBITION, GROSVENOR HOUSE. 


YET GOOD TO LOOK UPON ; ‘ADAPTABLE 
PRICE. ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS FREE, OR 
66 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2, OR “ THE SUNDAY TIMES ” 
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XMAS CRUISE 


To MADEIRA, WEST AFRICA, TENERIFFE 


ON THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER. FITTED WITH 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ENSURING UTMOST STEADINESS AT ~ SEA 


ARANDORA STAR 


The ideal Xmas Holiday for all! New scenes and 
new friends increase the charm of the season’s fes- 
tivities. Sport, Games, Dancing, Sunbathing, Swim- 
ming for the active. Peace and quiet for those 
needing rest. Health, Happiness and Sunshine for all. 
No holiday equals a cruise in Blue Star comfort! 


From Southampton 20 ROMANTIC DAYS 
INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 


34 GUINEAS 





eS J 
UNIQUE JAVA WINTER CRUISE 


To JAVA, MALAYA, BALI, CEYLON, SOUTH 
AFRICA, CAIRO, TUNIS, MAURITIUS, ARABIA, Etc. 


JAN. 26 - APRIL 11 from 145 Gns. Inclusive 
21,450 ROMANTIC MILES 





For Brochures, Ship Plans, Maps, and full details free 


* BLUE STAR * 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C.3 ; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents, 


= 
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